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LINES BY THE AUTHOR OF “LACON,” 
[The following unpublished lines, by the late author of “ Lacon,” the Rev. 
CG. . Colon, were written a few days before his death a: Fontainbleau, 


whither he had r-tired during a severe illness, the eff-cis of which were sup- 
posed to have led to bis sell destruction by saooting himselt with a pistol.] 





How lonz shal man’s imprison’d spirit groan, 

"T wixt doubt of Heaven, and deep diszust of earth, * 
When ai! worth knowing never can be known, 

And ail that can be known, alas! is nothing worth ? 


Untaught vy saint, by cynic, or by sage, 
And all tne spoils of time taat load the shelves, 
Who do not quit—but cuange our joys in age, 
Joys framed to stifle thougut, and lead us from ourselves. 


The drug—the cord—the steel—the flood—the flame— 
Tur..oil of action—tedium of rest— 

And iust of caange—ihougnh for the worse—proclaim 
How dutl lite’> banguct 1s, how ill at ease the guest! 


Known were the bill of fare before we taste, 
Who would not spurn the banquet and the board ? 
Prefer ti’ cternal but oblivious fast, 
‘Lu he’s trail fretted thread, and death’s suspended sword ? 


He that the topmost stone of Babel plann’d— 
And he that braved the crutei’s boiling bed— 
Dit these a clearer, closer view command, 
Of Heaven or Hell, we ask—than the blind herd they led ? 


Or he thatin Valdano did prelong 

‘he Nigiit—her rich star-studde l page to reaad— 
Could be pont out, midst all that bitiliant throng, 

His fix’d and final home—troim flesnly thraldum treed ? 


Minds that have scann’d Creation’s vast domain, 
And secrets solv’d till then to sages seal’d, 
Wiuilst nature own'd their intellectual reign 
Extinct—uave nothing Known, or nothing have reveal’d. 


Devouring Grave! we might the less deplore 
Tu’ exuaguish’d lights that in thy dark ess dwell, 
Would’st thou from tuat lost zodice one re-tore, 
That might th’ enizma solve—and doubt, man’s tyrant, quell ! 


Tol've in darkness—in despair to die— 
Is this, indee<, the boon to mortals given 1? 
Is there no po:t—no rock nor refuge nigh ? 
‘Tiere is—to those who fix their anchor hope in Heaven ! 


Turn then, O man, and cast all else aside ; 
Direct hy wand ring thoughts to things above; 
‘Low at the Cross bow down —in that confide, 
‘Till doubt be fost in taith—and bliss secured in love ? 


——$———— 
TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” 


CHAPTER LIV. 
Panis IN | 86, 

A portion of the Luxembourg was devoted to the reception of the ‘Com- 
pagme d’elite, ior whom a household, on the most liberal scale, was provided 
—a splendid table maiutained, and all that wealth and the taste ofa voluptuous 
age could sugzest, procured, to make their life one of daily magnificence and 
pleasure, Doru viel, the especial favourite of the Emperor, took tue head‘ 
of the table each day, to which generally some of the ministers were invited 
white the Mcniteur of every morning chronicled the festivities, giving eclat 
to the most minute circumstances, and making Paris re-echo to the glories of 
him, of whose fame they were but the messengers. , 

The mo: cos ly equipages—saddle-horses of great price—gruoms in gor- 
geous liveries—all that could attract:notice and admiration, were putin requi- 
sition; while ce:eonies of pomp went forward day by day, and the deputation 
received in state the congratulatory visits of different deparimenis of the 
government. 

While thus this homage was paid to the semblance of Napoleon’s glory, 
his progress through Germany was one grand triumphal procession. One 
day we read of his arrivalat Munich, whither the Empress had gone to meet 
him; there, he was welcomed with the most frantic enthusiesm. He had 
restored to them their army almost without loss, and covered with laurels ; ho 
had elevated their el. ctor wo a throne, while he cemented the friend: hip be- 
tween the two nations by the marriage of Eugene Beauharnois with the prin- 
cess of Bavaria, Another account would tell us of sixteen thousand Russian 
prisoners on their way to France, accompamed by two thousand cannon ta- 
ken trom the Austrians. All that could excite national enthusiasm, and gratify 
national vanity, wes detailed by the government press, and popula! excitement 
raised to @ higher pitch than in the wildest periods of the revolution. 

Hourly was his arrival looked forward to with anxiety and impatience. 
Fetes on ‘he most splendid scale of magniticence were in preparation, and the 
public bodies of Paris held meetings to concert measures for his triumphal 
reception. At las', a telegraphic despatch announced his ariival at Strasbourg. 
He crossed the Rhine at the very place where, exactly one hundred days 
before, ne passed over on his march against the Ausirians—one hundred days 
of such glory as not even his career had equalled. Ulm and Austerlitz, van- 
quished Russia, and ruined Austria, the tropiies of this brief space. Never 
had his genius shone with greater splendour—never had fortune shown her- 
self more the companion of his destiny. 

Each hour was now counted, and every thought turned to the day when he 
might be expected to arrive; and on the evening of the 24th ca» e the intelli- 
gence that the Emperor was approaching Paris He had halted part of a day 
at Nancy to review some regiments of cavalry, and now might be expected in 
less than twenty-iour hours. The next morning all Paris awoke at an early 
hour, when, what was the surprise an{ disappointment to see the great flag 
floating from the pavilion of the Tuileries, His majesty had arrived during 
the night, when, at once sending for the minister of finance, he proceeded, 
without taking a moment’s repose, to examine into the dreedful crisis which 
threatened the bank of France and the very existence of the government. 

At eleven, the council of state were assembled at the Tuileries; and at 
twelve, a proclamation, dis; ersed through Paris, announced that M. Molien 
was appointed minister, and M. Marbois was dismissed from his office. The 
rapidity of these changes, and the avoidance of all public homage by the Em 
peror, threw, for several days, a cast of gloom over the whole city, which was 
soon dis-ipated by the re-appearance of Napoleon, and the publication of that 
celebrated report by M. Champagny, in which the glories of France—her vic- 
tories—her acquisitions in wealth, territory, and influence—were recited in 
terms whose adulation it would be now difficult to digest, 











From that moment the festivities of Paris commenced, and with a splendour 
unsurpassed by any period of the empire. It was the Augustan era oi Napo- 
leon’s life, in all that concerned the fine arts—for literature, unhappily, did not 
flourish at any time beneath his reign—Gerard and Gros, David, Ingres, and 
Isabey, committed to canvas the g'ories of the German campaigns; and the 
c ipiimlation of Ulm—the taking of Vienna—the passage of tne Danube, and 
the field of Austerlitz, still live in the g nius of these great painters. 

The opera, too, under the direction of Cimarosa, had attained to an un wonted 
excellence; while Spontini and Boildieu, in their separate walks, gave origin 
to the school so distinc’ ly that of the comic opera. Still, the volup.uous tastes 
of the day prevailed above all; and the ballet, and the strange conceptions ot 
Nicolo, a Makese composer, in which music, dancing, romance, and scenery, 
all figured, were the passion of the time. 

Dancing was, indeed, the great ait of the era. Vestris and Trenis were 
the great names in every saloon; and all the ex'ravagint graces and volup- 
tuous groupings of the ballet, were introiuced into the amusements of society ; 
even the ta-te in diess was made subordinate to this passion—the light and 
floating materials, which mark the figure and displiy syminetry, replacing 
the heavier and more costly robes of former times. ‘The reaction to the stern 
puritanism of the republican age had set in, and secretly was favoured by 
Napoleon himself, who saw in all this extravagence and abandonment to 
dleasure, the basis ot that new social state, on which he purposed to found 
his dynasty. 

Never were the entertainments at the Tuileries more costly—never was a 
greater magnificence displayed in all the cerewoniz! of state. ‘The marsha!s 
oft the empire were enjoined to maintain a style corresponding to their exalted 
position; ani the reports of the police were actually studied, respecting 
such persons as lived in what was deemed a manner unbefitting their means 
of expense, 

Cambaceres and Fouche, Talleyrand and Maura', all maintained splendid 
establishments. Their dinners were given twice each week, and their recep- 
tions were almost every evening. If the Emperor conferred wealth with a 
liberal hand, so did he expect to see it freely expended. He knew well the im- 
portance of conciliating the affections of the bour, ecoisie of Paris, and that by 
no other means could such an end be accomplished more readily, than by a 
lavish expenditure of money throughout all classes of society. This was 
alone wanting to efface every trace of the old republican spirit. The simple 
habits and uncostly tastes of the Jacobins were at once regarded as meannesses 
—their frugal and unpretending modes of life pronounced low and vulgar— 
and many who coull have oppuseda stout heart against the current of popular 
opinion, on stronger grounds, yieldedto the iasinuat ons and mock-Bies of their 
own class, and conformed to tastes, which eventual.y engendered opinions 
and even principles. 

I ask pardon from my reader, for digressing from the immediate subject of 
my own career, to speak of topics which are rather the province of the histo- 
rian, than a mere s'ory-teller like myself; still, [shoal not be able to present 
to his view the picture of manners I desired, without thus recalling some fea- 
tures of that time, so pregnant with the fate of Europe, and the future destiny 
of France. And now to return. 

Immedi :tely on the Emperor's arrival, the Empress and her suite took their 
departure for Versailles, from whence it was understoo! they were not to return 
before the end of the month, for which time a splendid ball was announced at 
the Tuileries. Unwilling to :etain General D’ Auvergne’s lever so long, and 
unable, from the position [ occupied, to obtain leave of absence from Paris, I 
forwarded the letter to the Comtesse, and aban !oned the only hope I had of 
meeting her once more. The disappointment from this souree—the novelty 
of the circumstances in which [ fount myself— he fascinations of a werld al- 
together strange to ne—all conspired to confuse and excite me, and I entered 
into the dissipation of those around me, if not with all their zest, at least with 
as headlong a resuluiion to drown all reflection in a life of vcluptuous enjoy- 
ment. 

The only person of my standing among the Compagnie d’elite, was a cap- 
tain of the chasseurs of the guard, who, although but a few years my senior, 
had sees service in the Italian campaign. By family a Bourbonist, he joined 
the revolutionary armies when his relatives fled from France, and slowly won 
his steps to his present rank. A certain hauteur in his manner with men—an 
air of distance ne always wore—had made him as little liked by them, as it 
usually succeeds in making a man popular with women, to whom the oppo- 
site seems at once a conpliment. He was a man who had seen much of the 
world, and in the best society; gifted with a most fascinating address, when- 
ever he pleased to exert i, ard singularly good-looking, he was the dcau ideal 
of the French officer of the hig'iest class. 

The Chevalier Duchesne and myself ha! travelled together for some days, 
without exchanging more than the ordinary civilities of dis ant acqnaintance, 
when some accident of th» road threw us more closely tugether, and ended by 
forming an intimacy which, in our Paris life, brought us every hour intu 
each other’s society 

Stranger as I wasin the capital, to me the acquaintance was a boon of great 
price. He knew it thorougsly. In the gorgeous and stately salons of the 
Faubourg—in the guingeites of the Rue St. Denis—in the costly mansion of 
the modern banker, the new aristocracy of the land—or in the homely menage 
of the shopkeeper ot the Rue St. Honore—he was equaily at home, and, by 
some strange charm, had the entree, too 

The same ‘sesame’ opened to him the coulisse of the Opera, an the pene- 
tralia of the Frangais. In fact, he seemed one of those privileged people who 
are met with occasionally in life, in places the most incongruous, and with 
acquaintances the most opposite, yet never carrying the prestige of the one or 
the other, an inch beyond the precincts it belongs to. 

Had he been wealthy, I could have accounted for much of this; for never 
was there a period when riches more abounded, nor when their power was 
more absolute; but he did not seem so, Although in no want of money, his 
retinue and simple style of living betrayed nothing beyond fair competence ; 
neither, as far as I could perceive, dil he incline to habits of extravagince— 
on the contrary, he was too apt to connect every display with vulgarity, and 
condemn, in his fastidiousness, the gorgeous splendour that characterized the 
peliod. 

Such, without going further, did Duchesne appear to be, as we took up our 
quarters at the Luxembourg, and conimenced an intimacy which each day 
served to increase. , 

‘ Well, thank heaven, this Vaudeville is over at last, said he, as he threw 
himself into a large chair at my fire, and pi'ched his chapeau, al! covered with 
gold and embroidery, in'o a far corner of the room. We had just returned 
from Notre Dame, where the grand ceremonial of receiving the standards was 
held by the Senate, withallthe solemnity of a high mass, and the most impos- 
jug observances 

‘Vaudeville?’ said I, turning round rapidly. 

‘Yes. What else can you call it! What, 1 ask you, had those poor de- 
crepid Senators—those effeminate priests, in the costume of beguines, to do, 
with the eagles of a brave, but unfortunate army? In what way can you 
connect that incense and that organ, with the smoke of artillery, and the crash 
of mitraille? And lastly—was it like old Daru himself, to stand there, halt 
crouching, beside some wreiched halt-palsied priest? But I feel heartily 
ashamed of myself, though I played but the smallest part in the whole drama. 

‘Is it thus you can speak of the triumph of our army ?7—the glories ——’ 

© You mistake me much. I only speak of that miserable mockery which 
converts our hard-won laurels into chaplets of artifici. | flowers : these displays 
are far beneath us, and would only become the victories of some national 
guard.’ 





| 





- a 
‘ So then,’ said I, halt laughingly—* it is your republican gorge that rises 
against ail this useless ceremonial.’ 

‘ You aie the very first ever deiected me in that guise,’ said he, cursti 
into a hearty laugh. ‘But come—I’d wager you agree with me all this while. 
‘This was a very contemptible exLibition; and for our own pari,l’d rather see 
the colours back again, with those poor fellows we chased at Austerliiz, than 
fluttermg in the imbecile hands of dotage and bigotry.’ 

‘Then I must say we differ totally. 1 like to think of the warlike spirit nour- 
ished in a nation, by the contemplation of such glorious spoils. lam young 
enough to remember how the Invalides affected me——— 

‘ When you took your Sunday walk there from the Polytechnique, two and 
two, witha blue ritbon round your neck, for beng a good voy during the week, 
Oh, | know it all. Delicious times they weer, with their souvenirs of wooden 
legs and plum-pudding. Happy fellow you must be, if the delusion can last 
this while.’ 

* You are determined it shall not continue much longer,’ said I, laughing 
‘ that is quite evident.’ 

‘No. On the contrary, I should be but too happy to be your convert, in- 
stead of making you mine; but unfortunately, “Sa Majeste, Empereur et 
Roi,” has taught me some smart lessons since I gave up mathematics, and I 
have acquired a smattering of his own pelicy, which is—to look atier the 
substance, and leave the shudow—or the ‘ drapeau,” if you like it better—to 
whoever pleases.’ 

‘T contess, however,’ said I, ‘I don’t well understand your enthusiasm 
about war, and your indifference about its trophies. To me, the associations 
they suggest are pleasurable beyond anything.’ 

‘think I remember something of that kiud in myself formerly,’ said he 
musing. ‘ There was a time when the blast of a trumpet, or even the clank 
of 2 sabre, used to set my heart thumping. Happily, however, the organ has 
grown steeled against even more stirring sounds ; and I listened to that salute 
to-day, fired as it was by that imposing body, the artillery of the “garde na- 
tiunale,” with an equanimity truly woncerlul. Apropos, my dear Burke, 
talk ot heroism and self-devotion as you will, but show me anything to com- 
pare with the gallantry of those fellows we saw to-day en the “ Quzi Voltaire” 
—a set of grocers, periwig-makers, umbrella and sausage-men, with portly 
paunches and spectacles, ramming down charges, sponging, loading, and 
firing real cannon. On my word of honour, it was fearful.’ 

. ‘'Ihey say his Majesty is very proud, indeed, of the national guard of 
aris,’ 

* Ot course he is—look at them, and just think what must be the enthusiasm 
of men who will adopt a career so repugnant, not only to their fancy, but to 
their very formation ; remember, that he whe runs yonder with a twenty-four 





; pounder, never handled ganything heavier th n a wig blovk; and that the 


only charges of the little man besides him, have been made in his day-book. 
By St. Denis, the diomedary-guard we ~~ in Egypt were mere at home in 
iheir saddles, than the squadron who rode beside the archbishop’s carriage.’ 

‘It is seareely fair, after all, said 1, half laughing, ‘to criticise them so se- 
verely; and the mere, as [think you have some old acquaintances among 
them. 

‘Ha! you saw thai—did you? said he smiling. “*No, by Jove, I never 
met them before; but that confrerie of soldiers—you understand—soon made 
us acquainted: and I saw one old fellow speaking to a very pretty girl, I 
guessed to be his daughter—and soon cemented a small triendship with him 
—here’s his ecard.’ 

‘ His card! Why—are you to visit him 

‘ Better again—lI shall dine there on Monday next. Let us see how he calls 
himselt-— Hippolyie Pierrot, stay and corset maker to her Majesty the Em- 
press, No. 22, Rue de Bac—tnird floor above the entresol.” Diable, we're 
high up. Unlortunately | am scarcely intimate enough to bring a friend.’ 

* Oh, make no excuses on that head,’ said I, laughing, ‘I really have no 
desire to see Monsieur Hippolyte Pierrot’s menage. And now, what are 
your engagements for this evening 7—are you forthe opera ? 

‘I don't well know,’ said he, pausing —* Madame Caulaincourt receives, 
anc of course expects to see our gay jackets in her salon any time before, or 
afier, supper. ‘Then there’s the Comtesse de Mevers—I never go there with- 
out meeting my tailor; the fellow’s a spy ofthe police, and a confectioner to 
boot ; and he serves the ices, and reports the conversations in the Place Ven- 
dome, and the side of the Rue St. Honore. I couldn’t take a glass of lemonade 
without being dunned. Then, in the Faubourg—I must go in plain clothes 
they would not let the “ livery ofthe usorper” pass the porter’s lodge ; besides 
they worry one with their en husiastic joy or grief, as the last letter from Eng 
iand mentions whether the Com‘e d’Artois has eaten too many oysters, or 
found London beer too strong for him.’ 

‘From all which I guess that you are indisposed to stir.’ 

‘I believe that is about the fact. Truth is, Burke, there is only one soiree 
in all Paris I'd take the trouble to dress for this evening, and strange enough 
it’s the only house where I don’t know the people. He is e>mmissary-general, 
or a ‘fournisseur’ of some kind or other, of the army—always from home - 
they say; with a wife, who was once, anda daugiter, who is now, exceeding 
pretty ; keeps a splendid house, and, like an honest man, makes restitution of 
all he can cheat in the capital. His Majesty, at the solicitation of the Em- 
press, I believe, made him a Count—Gud’s mercy it wes nota King; and as 
they come from Guadaloupe, or Otaheite, no one disputes their right ; besides, 
this is not a time for such punctilio. Thisis all 1 know of them, for, unfor- 
tunately, they settled here since I joined the army.’ 

‘And the name?’ 

‘Oh, a very plausible name, I assure yon—Lacostellerie—Madame la 
Comtesse de Lacostellerie.’ 

‘By Jove, you renind me, I have letters for her—a circumstance I had 
totally forgotten, though it was coupled with a commission.’ 

‘A letter!—why nothing was ever so fortunate—don’t lose a moment—you 
have just time to leave it, with your card, before dinner—you’)) have an invi- 
tation for this evening at once.’ 

‘But I have not the slightest wish.’ 

‘No matter, | have, and you shall bring me.’ 

‘You forget,’ said 1, mimicking his own words, ‘I am unfortunately not 
intimate enough.’ 

‘ As to that,’ replied he, ‘there is a vast difference between the etiquette Rue 
de Bac, No. 22, three floors above the entresol, and the gorgeous salons of the 
Hote! Clichy, Rue Faubourg, St. Honoré; ceremony has the advantage in 
the former by a height of three pair of stairs, not to speak of the entresol.’ 

‘ Bat I don’t know the people.’ 

‘Nor 1.’ 

‘ But bow am I to present you ? 

. . 7 ~” : P 

‘ Easily enough. _ Captain Duchesne, Imperial Guard; or, if you prefer it, 
I'll do the honours for you, 
ss aoe my heart, then,’ said I, langhing; and prepared to pay the visit 


CHAPTER LY. 
TRE ‘HOTEL De CLICHY.’ 

Duchesne was correct in all his calculations. I had sca reely reached the 

Luxembourg, when a valet brought me a card for the Comtesse’s soirée for 
thatevening. It was accordingly agreed upon that we were to go together—I, 
as the invited, he, as my friend. 
‘All your finery, Burke, remember that,’ said he, as we separated to dress, 
The uniform of the Compagnie d’élite is as much a decoration ina salon, as 
a camelia, or a geranium.’ 

When he re-entered my room, half an hour later, I was struck by the blaze 





of orders and decorations with which his jacket was covered, while at his side 
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there hung a i t sabre d’honneur, such as the Emperor was aecus- 
tomed to confer on his most distinguished officers. ; 

‘You smile at all this bravery,’ said he, wilfully misinterpreting my look 
of admiration, ‘ but remember where we are going.’ — 

‘On the contrary,’ interrupted I; ‘ but it is the first time I knew you had the 
Cross of the Legion.’ F . ; 

‘Parbleu!’ said he, with an insolent shrug of his shoulders, ‘I had lent it to 
my hair-dresser, for a ball at the “ Cirque ;” but here comes the carriage.’ 

While we drove along towards the Faubourg, I had time to learn some 
farther particulars of the people to whose house we were proceeding and for 
my sener’s information, may as well impart them here, with such other facts 

as I subsequently collected myself. 5s ; 

Like most of the salons of the new aristocracy, Madame Lacosiellerie’s re- 
ceived people of every section of party, and every class of political opinion. 
Standing equally aloof from the old regime and the members of the Jacobin 
party, her receptions were a kind of neutral territory, where each could come 
without compromise of dignity ; for already, excepi among the most starched 
adherents of the Bourbons, few of whom remained in France, there was a 
growing spirit to side with the Napoleonists, in preference to the revolutionary 
section; while the latter, with all their pretensions to simplicity and primitive 
tastes, felt no little pride in mixing with the very aristocracy they so loudly 
inveighed against. “ox 

Besides all this, wealth had its prestige. Never, in the palmiest days of the 
royalty, were entertainments of greater splendour; and the Legitimists, how- 
ever dis to be critical on the company, could afford to be just regarding 
the ‘cuisine ;’ the luxury of these modern dinners eclipsing the most costly 
displays of former times, where hereditary rank and ancient nobility con- 
tributed to adorn the scene. And, lastly, the admixture of every grade and 
class extended the field of conversational agreeability—throwing in new ele- 
ments, and eliciting new features, in a society where peers, actors, poets, 

, painters, soldiers, speculators, journalists, and adventurers, were 
confusedly mixed up together, making, as it were, a common fund of their 
principles and their prejudices, and starting anew in life, with what they could 
seize in the scramble. ; 

After following the long line of carriages for above an hour, we at last 
turned into a large court-yard, lit up almost to the brightness of day. Here 
the equipages of many of the ministers were standing, a privilege accorded 
to them above the other guests. {[ recognized, among the number, the splendid 
liveries of Decres, and the stately carriage of Talleyrand, whose household 
always proclaimed itself as belonging to a ‘seigneur’ of the oldest blood of 
France, the most perfect type of a high-bred gentleman. Our progress from 
the vestibule to the stairs was a slow one. The double current of those press- 
ing up and downwards delayed us long; and at last we reached a spacious 

’ Eychamber, where even greater numbers stood awaiting their turn, if happily 
it should come, to move forward. ‘ ; 

While here, the names of those announced conveyed to us a fair impression 
of the whole company. Among the first was Le General Junot—Berthollet 
the celebrated chemist—Lafayette—Monges—Daru—Count de Mailles, a 
Legitimist noble—David the regicide—the ambassador of Prussia—M. 
Pasquier—Talma. Such were the names we heard following in quick suc- 
cession, when suddenly an avenue was opened by a master of the ceremonies 
before me, who read from my card the words— 

‘ Le Capitaine Burke, officier d’elite—Le Chevalier Duchesne, presente, par 
lui.’ 
And, advancing within the door-way, I found myself opposite a very hand- 
some woman, whose brilliant dress and blaze of diamonds concealed any rav- 
ages time might have made upon her beauty. 

She was conversing with the arch-chancellor, Cambaceres, when my name 
was announced, and. turning rapidly round, touched my arm with her bou- 
quet, as she said, with a most gracious smile— 

‘Tam but too much flattered to see you on so short an invitation; but M. 
de Tascher’s note led me to hope I might presume so far-—your friend, I be- 
lieve.’ 

‘T have taken the great liberty-—’ 

‘ Indeed, Madam la Comtesse,’ said Duchesne, interrupting, ‘ 1 must excul- 
pate my friend here. Thisfintrusion rests on my own head, and has no other 
apology than my ey ae wish to pay my homage to the most distin- 
guished ornament of the Parisian world.’ ‘ 

As he spoke, the quiet flow of his words, and the low deferential bow with 
which he accompanied them, completely <livested his speech ot its tone of 
gross flattery, and merely made it seem a very fitting and appropriate expres- 
sion. 

‘ This would be a very high compliment, indeed, replied Madame Lacost- 
ellerie, with a flush of evident pleasure on her cheek, ‘had it even come from 
one less known than the Chevalier Duchesne. I hope the Duchesse de 
Montserrat is well—your aunt, if I mistake not.’ 

‘Yes, madame,’ said he, ‘ in excellent health. 
sure when I inform her of your polite inquiry.’ 

Another announcement now compelled us to follow the current in tront, 
which I was well content to do, and escape from an interchange of fine speech- 
es, of whose sincerity, on one side at least, { had very strong misgivings. 

‘So, then, the Comtesse is acquainted with your family,’ said | in a 
whisper. 

‘ o said so? replied he, laughing. 

‘ Did she not ask after the Duchesse de Montserrat ?” 

‘ And then ?’ 

‘ And didn’t you yeaneninn to convey her kind message ?” , 

‘To be sure I did; but are you simple enough to think that either of us 
were serious in what we said? Why, my dear friend, she never saw my 
aunt in her life; nor, if I were to hint at her inquiry for her, to the duchesse, 
am I certain it would not cost me something like a half-million of francs the 
old Jady has left me in her will. On my word, I og | believe she’d never 
forgive it. You know little what these people of the ‘ Vieille roche,’ as they 
call themselves, are like. ndsome fellow yonder, with a 
star on a blue cordon 1 

‘T don’t know him, but I see he’s a Marshal of France.’ 

‘ Well, I saw that same aunt of mine rise up and leave the room, because 
he sat down in her presence.’ 

‘Oh! that was intolerable.’ 

‘So she deemed his insolence come, move on; they’re dancing in 
the next saloon ;’ and, without saying more, we pushed through the crowd in 
the direction of the music. : 

It is only by pepug | to the sensations experienced by those who see a bal- 
let at the opera for the first time, that [ can at ail convey my own on entering 
the ‘Salle de danse.’ My first feeling was that of absolute shame, Never 
before had I seen that affectation of stage costume, which then was the rage 
in society. The short and tloating jupe—formed of some light and gauzy 
texture, which, even where it covered the figure, betrayed the form and pro- 
portions of the wearer—was worn low on the bosoms and shoulders, and at- 
tached at the waist by a ribbon, whose knot hung negligently down in seeming 
disorder. The hair fell in long and floating masses loose upon the neck, wa- 
ving in free tresses with every motion of the figure, and adding to that air of 
‘ abandon’ which seemed so studiously aimed at; but more than ages in 
mere costume was the look and expression in which a character of languid 
voluptuousness was written, and made to harmonize with the easy grace of 
their floating movements, and sympathize with gestures full of passionate fas- 

cination. 

‘ Now, Burke,’ said Duchesne. as he threw his eyes over the room, ‘shall I 
find a partner for you ? for I believe I know most of the people here. That 

retty fionde yonder, with the diamond buckles in her shoes, is Mademoiselle 

e Rancy, with a dowry of some million of francs. Whatsay you to pushing 

your fortune there? Don’t forget the Officier d’ Elite is a om card just 
now ; and there's no time to lose, for there will soon be a new deal.’ 

‘Not if she had the throne of France in reversion,’ said I, turning away in 
disgust from a figure, which, though perfectly beautiful, outraged al every 
moment, that greatest charm of womanhood, her inborn modesty. ne 

‘ Ah, then, you don’t fancy a blonde,’ said he carelessly—whether wilfully 
misunderstanding me or not, 1 could not say. ‘Nor I, neither,’ added he.— 
‘ There, now, is something far more to my taste. Is she nota lovely girl? 

She to whom he now directed my attention, was standing at the side of the 
room, and leaning on her partner’s arm—her head slightly turned, so that we 
could not see her features ; but her figure was actually faultless. Her’s was 
not one of those gossamer shapes which flitted around and about us, balancing 
on tip-toe, or gracefully floating with extended arms. Rather strongly built 
than otherwise, she stood with the firm foot and the straight ankle of a mar- 
ble statue : her arms well rounded, hung easily from her full, wide shoulders, 
while her head, slightly thrown back, was balanced on her neck with an air 
at once dignified and easy. Her dress well suited the character of her figure ; 
it was entirely of black, covered with a profusion of deep black lace—the 
jupe looped in Andalusian fashion, to dis lay the leg, whose symmetry was 

rfect, Even her costume, however, had something abont it too theatrical 

‘or my taste; but there was a stamp of firmness, ‘ fierte” even in her carriage 

and her attitude, that at once showed her’s was no vulgar desire of being re- 
markable, but the womanly consciousness of being dressed as became 
her. She suddenly turned her head around, and we both exclaimed in the 
same breath, ‘how lovely!’ Her features were of that brilliant character only 
seen in southern blood; eyes large, black and lustrous, fringed with lashes 
that threw their shadow on the very cheek ; full lips, curled with an air of al- 
most saucy expression, while the rich, olive tint of her transparent skin was 
scarce coloured with the pink flush of exercise, and harmonized so perfectly 
with the proud repose of her countenance. — : 

¢ She must be Spanish—that’s certain,’ said Duchesne. ‘ No one ever saw] 
such an instep come from this side the Pyrenees; and those eyes {have got 


It will afford her great plea- 


Do you see that 








She Albion. 


heir look of sleepy wickedness from Moorish blood. But here comes one will 
tell us all about her.’ 

This was the Baron de Treve, a withered-looking, dried-up old man, rouged 
to the eyes, and dressed in the extravagance of the last fashion—the high col- 
lar of his coat rising nearly to the back of his head, as his deep cravat in 
front entirely concealed his mouth, and formed a kind of barrier around his fea- 


ures, 

As Duchesne addressed him, he sto short, and assuming an attitude of 

promt intended grace, raised his glass slowly to his eye, and looked towards the 
y 


- 


‘Ah! the Senorina—don’t youknow her? Why, where have you been, my 
dear Chevalier? Oh! | forgot. You've been in Austria, or Russia, or some 
barbarous place or other. She is the belle, par excellence. Nothing else is 
talked of in Paris.’ 

‘But her name? Who isshe?’ said Duchesne impatiently. 

* Mademoiselle de Lacostellerie, the daughter of the house,’ said the Baron, 
completely overcome with astonishment at our ignorance; ‘and you, not to 
know this—you, of all men living. Why,’ he continued, dropping his voice 
toa lower key, ‘there never was such a fortune. Mines of rubies and emer- 
alds; continents of coffee, rice, and al-wood; spice islands, and sugar 
plantations, to make one’s mouth water. 

' Wate Baron, you seem somewhat susceptible yourself.’ 

‘I had my thoughts on the subject,’ said he, with a half-sigh, ‘but, helas! 
there are so many ties to be broken—so many tender chains one must snap 
asunder ——’ 

‘{ understand,’ said Duchesne, with an air of well-assumed seriousness. 
‘The thing was impossible. Now, then, what say you to assist a friend ?” 

‘ You—yourself, do you mean ?” 

‘Of course, Baron—no other.’ 

‘Come this way,’ said the old man, taking him by the arm, and leading 
- an to another part of the room, while Duchesne, with a sly look at me, 
ollowed. 

While I stood, awaiting his return, my thoughts became fixed on Dnchesne 
himself, of whose character { never felt freefrom my misgivings. The cold 
indifference he manifested on ordinary occasions to everything and everybody, 
I now saw could give way to strong impetuosity; but even this might be as- 
sumed also. As I pondered thus, I had not remarked thatthe dance was con- 
cluded; and already the dancers were proceeding towards their seats, when | 
heard my name uttered beside me—Capitaine Burke. Iturned; it was the 
Countess herself, leaning on the arm of her daughter. 

‘I wish to present you to my daughter,’ said she, with a courteous smile, 
‘the college friend. and brother-officer of your cousin Tascher, Pauline.’ 

The young lady courtesied with an air of cold reserve—1 bowed deeply be- 
fore her, while the Countess continued— 

‘ We hope to have the pleasure of seeing you myo goers during your stay 
in Paris, when we shall have a better opportunity of making your acquaint- 
ance.’ 

As I expressed my sense of this politeness, I turned to address a few words 
to Mademoiselle ; and requesting to have the honour of dancing with her, she 
looked at me with an air of surprise, as though not understanding my words, 
when suddenly the Countess interposed— 

‘1 fear that my daughter’s engagements have been made long since ; but 
another night ' 

‘I will hope ’ but before I could say more, the Countess addressed 
another person near her, and Mademoiselle, turning her head superciliously 
away, did not deign me any further attention—so that, abashed and awkward 
at so unfavourable a debut in the gay world, I feli back, and mixed with the 
crowd. As I did so, [ found myself among a group of officers, one of whom 
was relating an anecdote, just then current in Paris, and which I mention 
merely as illustrating in some measure the habits of the period. 

At the levee of the emperor on the morning before, an old general of brigade 
advanced to pay his respects, when Napoleon observed some drops of rain 
glistening on the embroidery of his uniform. He immediately turned towards 
one of his suite, and gave orders to ascertain by what carriage the general had 
arrived. The answer was, that he had come in a ‘fiacre,’ a hired vehicle, 
which, by the rules of the court, was not admitted within the court of the Tuil- 
eries, and thus he was obliged to walk above one hundred yards, before he 
could obtain shelter. 

The old officer, who knew nothing of the tender solicitude of the Emperor, 
was confounded with astonishment to observe at his departure a handsome 
caleche and two splendid horses at his service. 

‘Whose carriage is this?’ said he. 

‘ Yours, Monsieur le General.’ 

‘ And the servant, and the horses!’ 

‘Yours, also! His Majesty has graciously been pleased to order them for 
you, and desires you will remember that the sum of six thousand francs will 
be deducted from your pay, to meet the cost of the equipage, which the Em- 
peror deems so befitting your rank in the service.’ 

‘It is thus,’ said the narrator, ‘the Emperor would enforce that liberality on 
others, he so eminently displays himself, The spoils of Italy and Austria are 
destined—not to found a new noblesse, but to enrich the bourgeoisie of this 
ape city of Paris. I say, Edward, is not that Duchesne yonder? I thought 

e was above patronising the salons of a mere commissary-general.’ 

‘You don’t know the chevalier,’ replied the other. ‘No game flies too high 
or too low for his mark. Depend upon it, he’s not here for nothing.’ 

‘ If Mademoiselle be the object,’ said a third, ‘I’ll swear he shall have no 
ri sy, on my side. By Jove! I'd rather face a charge of Hulans, than speak 
to her.’ 

‘If thou wert a Marshal of Framce, Claude, thou wouldst think differ- 








ently.’ 

‘ if I were a Marshal of France,’ repeated he, with energy, ‘I'd rather mar- 
ry Minette, the vivandiere of ours.’ 

‘ And no bad choice either,’ broke in a large heavy-looking officer ; ‘ there 
is but one objection to such an arrangement.’ 

‘ And that—if I might ask——’ 

‘Simple enough. She wouldn’t have you.’ 

The young man endeavoured to join in the laugh this speech excited among 
the rest, though it was evident he felt ill at ease from the ridicule. 

‘ A thousand pardons, my dear Burke,’ said Duchesne, at this moment, as 
he slipped his arm through mine ; ‘but 1 thought I should have been in need 
of your services a few minutes ago.’ 

* Ah, how?’ 

‘Move a little aside, and I'll tell you. I wished to ask Mademoiselle to 
dance, and approached her for the purpose, She was standing with a num- 
ber of people, all strangers to me, at the door-way yonder—Dobretski, that 
Russian prince, the only man I knew amongst them. A very chilling—‘ En- 
gaged, sir !’ was the only answer of the Jady, to my first request. The same 
reply met my second and third—when the Russian, as if desirous to increase 
the awkwardness of my position, interposed with, ‘ And the fourth set 
oe ee dances with me.’ ‘In that case,’ said I, ‘I may fairly claim 
the . 

‘“ On what grounds, sir,’ said she, with a look of easy impertinence. ““The 
Emperor's orders, Mademoiselle,’ said I proudly. 

‘ Indeed, sir'!—may I ask, how and when?’ 

‘ Austerlitz, December 2.—The order of four o’clock, dated from Reygern, 
says—‘ The Imperial Guard will follow closely on the track of the Russians. 
Signed— Napo.eon.’ 

. ‘In that case, sir,’ said she, ‘I cannot dispute his Majesty’s orders. I shall 
dance with you the fifth.’ 

‘And the Russian. What said he ? 

‘Ma foi! I paid no attention to him—for, as Mademoiselle moved off with 
her partner, I strolled away in search of you.’ 

If I was amused at this recital of the chevalier, | could not avoid feeling 
piqued at the greater success he had than myself—for still, the chilling re- 
ception I had met with was rankling in my mind. 

‘ Let us move from this quarter,’ said Duchesne, ‘here we have got our- 
selves among a knot of old campaigners, with their stupid stories of Cairo and 
Acre, Alexandria and the Adige. By Jove! if anything would make me a 
Legitimist, it is my disgust at those confounded narratives about Kleber 
and Desaix. The Emperor himself does not despise the time of the revo- 
lution, more heartily than Ido. Come—there’s bouillotte yonder. Let us go, 
and win some pieces. | feel I’m in the vein—and even to lose, would be better 
than listen to these people. It was only a few minutes ago I’ was hunted 
away from Madame de Muraire by old Berthollet, who is persuading her that 
her diamonds are but charcoal, and that a necklace is only fit to roast an or- 
lotan. This comes of letting savants into society—decidedly, they had much 
better taste in the time of the monarchy.’ 

It was with some difficulty we succeeded in approaching the bouillotte-table, 
where, to judge from the stakes, very high ol was going forward. Duchesne 
was quickly recognized among the players, who made place for him among 
them. I soon saw that he was not mistaken in supposing he was in luck ; 
every coup was successful, and while he cont nued to win time after time, the 
heap of gold grew greater, till it covered the part of the table before him. 

‘ Most certainly, Burke,’ said he, in a whisper, ‘this is a strong turn of for- 
tune, who, being a woman, won't long be of the same mind. Five thousand 
frances,’ cried he, throwing the billet de banque carelessly before him, while 
he turned to resume what he was saying tome. ‘Were Lin action now, I'd 
win the baton de Marechal. I feel it. There's always an innate sense of 
luck, when it means to be steady.’ 

‘ The Chevalier Duchesne—the Chevalier Duchesne !’ was repeated from 
voice to voice, outside the circle, ‘ Mademoiselle de Lacostellerie is waiting 
to waltz with you.’ 
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| _ ‘A thousand pardons,’ said he, rising. ‘Burke, continue my game, while 
1 ys if I can’t push fortune the whole way.’ 

saying, and without listening to my excuses about ignorance of play, he 

me into his seat, and pushed his way through the crowd to join the 


It was only when the players asked me if I intended to go on, that I was 
aware of the position in which I found myself. I knew little more of the 
game than I had learned in luoking over the table, but I was aware of the 
strict etiquette in all the play of society, which enjoins a revenge to every 
loser, so that I centinued to bet and stake for Duchesne, as I had seen him do 
already—not, however, with such fortune. He had scarcely left the table, 
when luck changed, and now I saw his riches decreasing even more rapidly 
than they had been accumulated. At last, after a long run of ill-fortune, 
when I had staked a very large sum on the board, just as the banker was 
about to begin, I changed my mind, and withdrew half of it. 

‘ No, no; let it stay, whispered a voice in my ear; ‘ the sooner this is over, 
the better.’ 

I turned—it was Duchesne himself, who for some time had been seated be- 
hind my chair, and looking on at the game. 

Fleeting as was the glance I had of his features, I fancied they were some- 
what paler than usual. Could this be from the turn of fortune? But no.— 
I watched him now, and I perceived that he never even looked at the game. 
At last, I staked all that remained in one coup,and lost. When drawing 
forth my own purse, I was about to make another bet-—‘ No, no, Burke,’ whis- 
pered he in my ear, ‘I was only waiting for this moment. Let us come away 
how. I rise as [ sat down, Messieurs,’ he said gaily, while he added, in a 
lower tone—‘ Sauf d’honneur.’ 

‘Have you had enough of gaiety for one night ? said he, as he drew my 
arm within his. ‘ Shall we turn homewards?’ 

‘ Willingly,’ said I; for somehow] felt chagrined and vexed at my ill luck, 
and was angry with myself for playing. 

‘Come along then ; this door will bring us to the stairs.’ 

As we passed along hastily through the crowd, I saw that a young officer, 
in a hussar uniform, whispered something in Duchesne’s ear to which he 
quickly replied—‘ Certainly ;’ and as he spoke again in the same low tone, 
Duchesne answered—* Agreed, sir,” with a courteous smile, and a look of 
much pleasure. 

‘Well, Burke,’ said he, turning to me, ‘these are about the most splendid 
salons in Paris—I think I never saw more perfect taste—I certainly must 
thank you for being my chaperon here.’ 

_ ‘You forget, Duchesne, the Duchesse de Montserrat, it seems,’ said 1 laugh- 
ing. 

‘By Jove, and so I had,’ said he; ‘yet the initiative lay with you. How 
the termination may be, is another matter,’ added he, in a mumbling voice, 
not intended to be heard. 

‘Atall events,’ said I, puzzled what to say, and feeling I should say 
ere! ‘lam happy your Russian friend took no notice of your 
speech.’ 

And why ? said he, with a peculiar smile—‘ and why ? 

‘Tabhor a duel, in the first place.’ 

‘ But, my dear boy, that speech smacks much more of the Ecole de Jesu- 
ites, than of St. Cyr. Don’t let any one less your friend than Iam, hear you 
Say so.’ 

‘Icare not who may hear it. Necessity may make me meet an adver- 
sary in single combat; but as to acting the cold-blooded part of bystander—as 
to being the witness of my triend’s crime, or his own death ——’ 

‘Come, come —when you exchange the Dolman for an Alb, I’ll listen to 
this from you, if I can listen to it from any one; but happily now we have na 
time for more morality, for here eomes the carriage.’ 

Chatting pleasantly about the soiree and its company, we rolled along to- 
va our quarters, and parted with a cordial shake of the hand for the 
night. 

- ee 


A CHILD OF SORROW. 


During the late festive season,—when those who thought at all, reflected 
that, eighteen hundred and forty-three years ago, the religion of the heart, 
bringing peace and guod-will on earth, came to soften the rigour of the reli- 
gion of form,—a little girl, not six years old, had been observed by a lonel 
lady, sitting day afler day on the step of adoor opposite to her house. it 
seemed to belong to nobody ; but, at a certain hour, there it was, wrapped in 
an old shawl, crouched on the cold stone, and rocking itself pensively back- 
wards and forwards, more \ike an ailing old woman than a child. Other 
children played around it, but this melancholy little being mingled not in their 
sports, but sat silent and solitary. 

Soon afterwards it was seen to bet about the area of the lady’s house, and 
look wistlully at the kitchen windows. The lady, who was kind to children, 
thought that the little girl might be trying to attract her notice, opened the door 
suddenly, and offered it some gingerbread. When the door opened, there was. 
a strange eager expression in the child’s eyes ; but when she saw the lady she 
looked seared and disappointed. ‘The kind voice and manner soon reassured 
the startled chi'd; who thankfully took the offering, broke it up into little bits 
in her hand, and carried it to the doorstep opposite, where she again took up 
her station. Another child, seeing the ginger-bread, came up to the solitary 
infant, who gave the new-comer some, and, by the gestures, the lady thought 
that she was informing the other child whence the gilt came. After waiting 
a considerable time without eating her gingetbread, the poor little girl rose 
dejectedly and went away, still looking back at the house. 

A day or two afterwards, the same child was seen lingering about the 
pavement near the area, and holding out a bit of sugarcandy in its tiny fin- 
gers through the rails. 

The lady, who thought that the child was come to offer it out of gratitude 
for the gingerbread, went down into the area ; but, as soon as she appeared, 
the child ran away. Soon again, however, the child was at its old station, the 
door-step opposite. The lady had mentioned this to her only female servant 
as very odd, but received no observation in reply. 

One morning the door was open to receive a piece of furniture, and the 
same child again suddenly appeared, and advanced stealthily towards the 
door. The lady, who was near, said, ‘ I see you !’ when the child immediately 
returned to the door-step. 

‘ This is very extraordinary,” said the lady to her servant; ‘I cannot make 
out what that child wants.’ 

‘ Madam,’ said the servant, bursting into tears, ‘ it is my child.’ 

‘ Your child!—But go, bring her in. Where does she live!’ 

‘With my sister, and she goes to school. I have told her never to come 
here ; but the poor thing will come every bit of playtime she gets. That da 
you thought she was offering you some sugarcandy, I had been to the school, 
and gave her a penny ; when school was over, she came to give mea bit of 
the sugareandy she had bought. Oh, ma’am, have mercy,—forgive me !— 
Do not send me away!’ 

The lady, who had known adversity, and was not one of those rigidly 
righteous people who forget the first principles inculcated by the divine 
Author of the Christian creed, looked grave, it is true, but did not shrink 
from the lowly sinner as if she had the plague, although she had become 
a mother before she had been made a wife, by the gay cavalier who had 
deceived and forsaken her. Nor did she turn her out upon the wide world, in 
the virtuous sternness of her indignation. ‘To the great horror of some of her 
neighbours she told her servant, that her child might come to see her every 
Sunday, beginning with the next. When the child, who was no longer the 
moping creature which it had been before it was admitted to the mother, heard 
this, she immediately and anxiously inquired, ‘How many days and nights is 
it ts Sunday ? 

Some may sneer at this; to me there is something painfully affecting in the 
quiet subdued demeanour of this offspring of shame, timidly watching to obtain 
a glimpse of her who had borne it, at an age when happier children are never 
without those greatest of enjoyments, the caresses of a mother. Think of the 
misery of this poor child, driven, from the mere instinct of longing for its 
parent, to the staid demeanour of age, whilst the other merry little ones were 
spotting around it. Think what she must have suffered, as she gazed, day 
after day, at the frowning door, that shut out more than all the world’s value 
to her. ‘Think of the sufiering mother, dreading to lose, with her place and 
character, the means of supporting her hapless, prematurely old infant—— 
Oh, man, man, thou hast much to answer for! 
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WILLIAM MAGINN, LL. D. 
(Concluded. } 


Let us resume the thread of our narrative :—We have been favoured by our 
friend, Mr. Nickisson, the present proprietor of ‘ Fraser,’ with a list of Maginn’s 
contributions to that periodical; but it is so extensive as to preclude the possi- 
bility of printing it. We shall, therefore, only notice a few of the most promi- 
nent papers, merely premising that the doctor contributed to almost every 
number of the Magazine, from the commencement down to No. 133, one or 
two papers at an average. 

In the 37th Number appeared the memurable satire of Lord Byron on his 
friend Sam Rogers ; and in the following month, Coleridge’s Epitaph on his 
enemy, Sir James Mackintosh. Both these created much talk, and are among 
the most interesting literary curiosities we possess, The satire is the very 
best and bitterest that has appeared since Swift, and fully corroborates the 
opinion which the doctor expressed in the ‘ Noctes Ambrosiane,’ before quoted. 
‘I would give a trifle to have seen Sam’s face the morning that satire was 








published,’ said Maginn. It is reported that Rogers attempted to buy up all 
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the copies of the magazine, but yielded to the advice of a friend, who re- 
monstrated with him on the inutility of such a step. Of that great poet and 
his compositions Doctor Maginn thought but line, and said that he owed 
much of his fame to a right appreciation of that glorious line— 

‘ The road through the stomach’s the way to the heart.’ 

‘Ido not think Sam Rogers any great poet, notwithstanding all the puffs 
about him,’ said a friend, one day, to the doctor. 

‘ That is,’ he replied, ‘ because you never ate any of his dinners.’ 

The ‘ Fraser Papers’ form the next feature of interest and importance in 
the magazine. Though written on subjects generally of a temporary nature, 
and every one of them hastily struck off in raser’s back parlour, over such 
supplies of liquid as would totally incapacitate all other men from work, real- 
ising too often in Regent-street the picture which the classic poet of antiquity 
beheld in the rosy mornings of Ausonia:— 

‘« Sic noctem patera, sic ducam carmine donec 

Injiciat radios in mea vina dies.” 
Properr. iv. 6. 
the doctor and his asscciate in the task, Mr. C (a writer of no mean 
ability), have flung into the essays such radiant fun, blended with such sound 
reasoning, that they seem destined to avoid the fate which overtakes most poli- 
tical writings, and has consigned those of Swift and Addison already to ob- 
livion. ney do not, it istrue, contain much of what is called ‘ the philoso- 
phy of history ;’ they do not aspire to such august thought as invests the 

mphlets of Burke, and will convey them in triumph down to all posterity ; 

or such ends they were not designed or written; but as speculations flung off 
to win some temporary advantage—to gall some political adversary, or cele- 
brate some triumph of party, they are inimitable, and are impregnated with 
as much of the true Rabelaisian fire as will keep them vigorous for ever. 

In the sixty-first number appeared one ef his most admirable things, ‘ The 
Fraserians,’ which was soon followed by a paper in the sixty-fourth, entitled 
* April Fools,’ into which, as in a net, by an advertisement in a newspaper 
from a sentimental young Indian lady, possessed of a fortune, and in want of 
a husband, he drew no Jess than eighteen fools, ali of whom felt so extremely 
anxious about the fair unknown as to produce no less than one hundred epis- 
tles, every one of which the doctor published. We beiieve Theodore Hook 
had something to do with this hoax. It was certainly worthy of him. 

In the seventy-third number appeared the ‘ Report on Fraser’s Magazine,’ 
—a paper full of talent and learning, but tiresome from its great length ; and 
in the eightieth number his famous review of ‘ Berkeley Castle.’ This was 
written in Fraser’s back parlour at the end of the month, when the whole 
party was heated with wine. It was scribbled off, with his usual rapidity, in 
about an hour, Maginn having never once taken his pen off the paper until 
he had concluded it; and on its being handed by the publisher to Father Ma- 
hony, the latter said :— 

‘Jemmy, you had better take care what you do—this seems libellous.’ 

Fraser looked at some of the passages to which the priest objected, but 
merely said :— 

‘ Pooh—we have printed worse ;—we are at the end of the month, and it 
must go in.’ 

‘Very well,’ was the stoical remark of the priest, and the paper was set up 
in type and published. ‘The result is well known. 

The conduct of Maginn, on being made acquainted with the assauit on the 
ublisher, was honourable. He instantly forwarded a note to the Hon. Grant- 
ey Berkeley, apprising him that he was the author of the article. Shortly 

alterwards he received a card from Major Fancourt, M.P., on the part of Mr. 
Berkeley, in which it was stated that he was desirous to see him on particu- 
lar business. The doctor immediately waited on Major Fancourt, and it was 
agreed between them—the doctor in the mean time procuring a second-—thai 
a hostile meeting should take place in the evening, at seven o’clock. The 

lace appointed was a field in the New Barnet Road, and Mr. Hugh Fraser, 

is old friend, acted asthe doctor’s second. The parties were placedon the 
ground at a little before seven, and on the first exchange of shots Dr. Maginn 
fired rather high, which induced Major Fancourt to ask whether the doctor 
had done it designedly not to fire at his antagonist. Mr. Hugh Fraser an- 
swered that he did not know. Th: pistols were a second time loaded and pla- 
ced in the hands of the parties, who fired again without effect. The seconds 
here interfered, but vainly. A third exchange of shots then took place; 
Berkeley’s bullet grazed the heel of Dr. Maginn’s boot, and the doctor’s bullet 
grazing the collar of his adversary’s coat. The seconds again interfered, 
and the parties left the ground withoutany explanation, merely bowing to each 
other as they departed. Both behaved with the utmost coolness and delibera- 
tion, and not a word was spoken on the occasion, with the exception of the 
word of command, and the question of Major Fancourt with the answer. 
eae had been issued against the parties, but,as we have seen, in eflectu- 
ally. 

We have now brought the doctor to the year 1837, when his difficulties be- 
gan to assume a more formidable aspect than they had hitherio worn. Since 
his dismissal {rom the ‘ Standard’ his affairs had begun to get involved, and 
the temporary and fluctuating engagements which he got on the ‘True Sun,’ 
‘Age,’ &e. &c , did but little to relieve him. 

ut there was another external attraction which made home less agreeable; 
and as this formed one of the most remarkable features of his lite, it would,be 
unpardonable in a biographer not to allude to it—we mean his supposed at- 
tachment to Miss Landon. Whatever were the terms on which he stood with 
that gifted and fascinating creature, certain it is that the strongest friendship 
subsisted between them, and we should not be wrong if we said, that at least 
one-fourth of those poems which combine to form ‘The Drawing-room Scrap- 
book, while that book was under the guidance of Miss Landon, was contriba- 
ted < Doctor Maginn. We have been told by one who heard him read, and 
saw him correct the proot-sheets of that work, that he made no secret to that 
person, at least, of having contributed much to the Scrap-book; and he used 
to repeat those poems which he had given to the fair editress, laughing 
heartily a!l the time at the little hoax they were playing off upen the public. 
In more than one of the volumes there are poems with the doctor's name in 
initials—but this was done to lull suspicion. On Miss Landon’s deat! 
Maginn was disconsolate, and almost lost his senses for two days. 

In 1834 the doctor had resumed his correspondence with Mr. Blackwood, 
and to the April number for that year, says Dr. Moir, “ he seut the exquisite 
‘Story without a Tail,’ which was followed, in May, by ‘ Bob Burke’s Duel 
with Ensign Brady,’ almost equally good.” Among his new contributions to 
Blackwood, Dr. Moir has omitted to notice his ‘ Tobias Correspondence,’ 
which was written ina little garret inWych-street, in the Strand, where 
the doctor was hiding from the blood-hounds of the law, and is full of the varied 
experience of his whole literary lite. When a friend applied to him for some 
hints as to how he shoul { write for newspapers, Maginn merely said, ‘Read 
the Tobias Correspondence,—there is the whole art and mystery of editing a 
newspaper.’ Another, who said to him that he perceived it had been attacked 
by the daily eritics, received for answer, ‘ The reason is, every word of it is 
true, and my gentlemen of the press don’t like that.’ In 1837,also, were pub- 
lished his ‘Shakspeare Papers,’ consisting of some of the ablest and most 
beautiful dissertations on the characters of our dramatist that adorn the lan- 
Suage. They incline a little too much, perhaps, to paradox, but their great 
ability is universally admitted. Combined with his ‘Essay on Dr, Farmer,’ 
and sundry reviews and criticisms on Shakspeare, which have appeared in 

fraser, they form a most valuable and interesting body of facts, surmises, 
and annotations on our great poet. In the ninety-sixth, ninety-seventh, and 
Dinety-ninth numbersof Fraser was published that strange melody of wit and 
learning entitled ‘The Doctor. It was a review of Southey’s fantastical 
work, and the cleverest of any that appeared. No idea of it could be com- 
mpniceted. To be appreciated it should be read. 
cheat 1838, appeared the first of the ‘ Homeric Ballads,’ which were 
eieen. continued until he had published sixteen. We had prepareda long 

cism on this series, but we find we have no room to insert it. The last 
prose paper the doctor ever wrote was a ‘leader’ for the ‘Age,’ in which he 
pith usc summary execution on the Chartist demagogues—the last 
vas dicted, a the sixteenth Homeric Hymn, the conclusion of which 
p sep wean year (1833) hes of this memoir from the death-bed of Maginn. ; In 
ae canoe a ») he translated the ‘Comedies of Lucian.’ As translations 
y require ho praise—but, notwithstanding their excellence, they did not 
form a popular feature in Frazer, and the publisher returned one or two to the 
doctor. 
oe te ee 1840 the condition of Maginn was one of wretched. 
oe, ea rt gd sg in his worst days of poverty, could not have 
een more deplorable. He was arrested and thrown into gaol several times; 
sea all rie misfortunes he retained his serenity of mind. The following 
sketches of him, in this last year, are transcribed from some letters written at 
that period :— 

_ Uhave just returned from Dr. Maginn, and am quite delighted at my inter- 
view with him. Here is a full and free narrative of it. On arriving at his 
residence { inquired for the doctor, and was informed that he wasout. I was, 
however, requested to walk up stairs and wait, as he would presently be in, I 
didso. In a short time the doctor bolted in. I stood up and bowed. He 
shook hands with me.—Now for his description. He is about five feet nine 
inches in height, of a slender make; his hair is very grey, and he has a gentle 
stoop. He is quite careless about his appearance—has a gay, zood-humoured 
look, and is as simple in his manners as a child. He behaved to me with the 
most perfect friendliness, just as if he and I were of the same age, and all our 
he acquainted. He has a slight stutter, and is rather thick in his delivery. 
ey yo ecers - mpeg he a in every look, and word, and move- 
ome Dp ape ly. in the mic dle of a conversation, he breaks into a tune, or 

: of some sort. He is full of anecdote, and possesss none of that 











dictatorial style which prevails with so many learned men, and renders their 
conversation and company tiresome. 

‘So much for description. Now fora sketch of what he said. Afier some 
ordinary talk, inquiries, &c., he asked me to spend the evening with him to- 
morrow, apologising at the same time for not asking me to dine, which he said 
he could not do, as his family are aboui to go to France, and the lodgings 
are inconvenient. I felt complimented, pe said I should call at seven 
o'clock. Atter some further talk he retired to another room, and in about ten 
ininutes came back. | was examining some books on the table, when he 
said :— 

‘« Ah, [have no books out at present; all mine are packed up ;” and at the 
same time directed my attention to a side bookcase, where I saw Homer’s 
lliad and Odyssey, and Shakspeare in nineteen volumes, lying side by side. 
He then told me that he was preparing critical editions of both. 

‘| expressed my opinion of Shakspeare to him very glowingly, and preferred 
him to Homer, adding :— 

‘“T was certain his edition would have a great sale, as Shakspeare was the 
gveatest man the world ever saw—greater even than Homer.’ 

‘ To this he merely replied, “ Homer, too, was a master genius.” 

‘Seeing me take up my hat, he asked me whether I was going in the direc- 
tion of the Strand; 1 replied— i 

ou Yes.” 

‘ And he answered, ‘‘ Well, I am going in the same direction.” 

‘ We then got into the street, when he took my arm, and we proceeded on- 
wards. He told me that he was to dine with Sheridan Knowles, on Friday ; 
and said that having once asked Knowles where he was born and lived, in 
Cork, he told him— 

‘In the narrow passage, round by the Exchange, leading from the North 
Main Street into the South, near Fishamble-lane.” 

oo then began to criticise his works. He gave him great praise. He said 
that— 

‘“ Knowles’s real Irish b!unders often gave rise to little pleasantries among 
his friends. Like Goldsmith, all he says has a tinge of the ‘bull.’ Taketwo 
instances. There are two actors here who always play in the same line of 
character—the melo-dramatic—and their names are constantly in the bills 
assigned to the personation of brigands, bravos, pirates, &c., &c , so that there 
is almost an ideatity between them in that respect. They are T. P. Cooke 
and O. Smith. A friend was with Knowles when he entered the room. 

‘* Do you know Mr. Smith?” says he. 

‘“No,” replies Knowles, They were introduced. Knowles says to Smith, 

‘**Mr. Smith, I feel great pleasure in being introduced to you. 1 often meet 
a namesake of yours—Mr. T. P. Cooke—pray, how is he ?” 

‘ The other story the doctor told me he had trom Power, the actor. Knowles 
and Power were together. Knowles says— 

‘“ Power, have you any commands for Ireland? I’m just going over.” 

‘ Power replied— 

‘“ No; butto what part are you going ?” 

‘“ Oh,” answers Sheridan, “J havn't madeup my mind yet.” 

‘« Think,” says the doctor, “of a man asking another for commands, when 
he didn’t know to what part he was going.” 

‘ Another story he told me of Ude, the French cook. ‘The soup was brought 
in; Ude tasted it, and turning to the unfortunate cook, who was standing by, 
said— 

‘“ Too salt—too salt! Ah, Rishard, Rishard, I viil put you under a course 
of physic until you recover the true taste of your palate.” 

‘God knows,” added the doctor, ‘‘ I pitied the poor devil, who, I suppose, 
was calomelized until his livers and lights were driven out of him.” 

‘T told him a story of Ude. He was the head cook of the Duke of York. 
When the duke died, Ude said— 

‘« Ah, my poor master—he vill miss me veray much where he is gone.”’ 

‘ The doctor lavghed heartily at this. He talked of Feargus O’Connor, and 
stated that he had just written a letter to him, condoling with him on the hor- 
ribie treatment to which he is subjected in York Castle. Wecame on towards 
St. Giles’ Church, and on passing it I casually remarked, that— 

‘“ Now I knew where | was; as before I was quite ignorant of what part 
of London I was in.” 

‘He asked me, “ Have you ever been in St. Giles’s, and seen the Irish ?” 

‘I said, “ No.” 

‘“ What!” he says, “I am ashamed of you. You shan’t be in London 
without visiting your countrymen.” 

‘He then turned about, and conducted me through every part of this cele- 
brated locale, pointing out its filthiest purlieus, and under-ground cellars. 

« « Look there,” said he, as he pointed out one of the latter, which was open. 
I looked in: there were heaps of potatoes and all sorts of filth lying about. 
“In that cellar, at least two hundred and fifty men, women, and children, sleep 
every night. The best way to give you an idea of what St. Giles’s is, that in 
this little parish there is a double police force.” 

‘I expressed to him my astonishment at the scene I witnessed, and said :— 

‘Thad no notion that the first visit I should pay to St. Giles’s would be 
with Doctor Maginn.” 

‘ He laughed at this. I asked him— 

‘ “ Was it the worst part of London ?” 

‘“ No,” said he, “ Bermondsey is worse ; but we'll soon root it out alto- 
gether. By next year we hope to get rid of it: it is a disgrace to London, and 
it is exactly in the centre of it.” 

‘We talked of London. 

‘“ It is,” said the doctor, “ not a city, but what a Frenchman called it, pays 
de villes—a country of cities.” ‘i 

‘He talked of going to the British Museum. I said I had seen the library 
once. 

“« What!” he says, “are you free of it?” 

‘1 replied in the negative, but that I should have great pleasure in being so. 
He answere:— 

‘“ Make your mind easy; I shall do it for you in three hours.” 

‘He told me another story, about Dan O’Connell, with which I was much 
pleased. When he was placing his son Maurice under Doctor Sandes, his 
tutor, in Trinity College, Sandes asked him what he intended to make of 
Maurice? Dan replied :— 

.* “Sir, I intend to make hima barrister ; itdepends upon himself to become 
a lawyer.” 

‘This, you will see, is very smart and terse of Master Dan. Notwithstand- 
ing all the bitter songs, jests, epigrams, &c., which Maginn has written about 
the Liberator, he talks of him very favourably, and even with a liking. He 
said that he once called him ‘that hoary-headed libelier, Doctor Maginn.’ 
The doctor laugi ed a good deal at this reminiscence, 

‘One thing I like very much in the doctor, and that is, he appears the very 
soul of good-nature : the least look at him will show this. Indeed he seems 
one of the best-natured men [ ever saw. 

‘ | sat, on last Friday, two hours with Doctor Maginn in his bed-room. The 
doctor has been raking. I believe, since his family went to France: he was 
quite ill when [ saw him. However, he managed to write a leader for the 
“ Argus” newspaper, in his shirt, and that completed, he jumped into bed, and 
we had a long talk. The more I see of him, the more I admire his talent, 
He is really a splentid f-llow. He knows everything. He will teach you 
as much in one hour as the best book will inten. His conversation is the 
most extraordinary thing possible. He jumbles together fun, philosophy, and 
polemics; and in these [- incongruous] he is pre-eminent. At first you 
would say that he spent all his life reading jest-books: but then there is such 
admirable philosophy and common-sense in his reflections, that you get rid of 
your first notion as quickly as possible. But just as you are on the point of 
averring that this man reads nothing but works of thought and reasoning, you 
are forced to gulp down the exclamation, for he jumps into theology, and will 
argue on it like a bishop. Then you declare that he has studied nothing but 
polemics all his life. ; 

‘Such a man is Maginn. He is a ruin, but a glorious ruin, nevertheless, 
He takes no care of himself Could he be induced to do so, he would be the 
first man of the day in literature, or anything else. But he lives a rollicking 
life ; and will write you one ot his ablest articles while standing in his shirt. 
or sipping brandy—so naturally do the best and wittiest thoughts flow from 
his pen. His reading is immense; his memory powerful, and his knowledge 
of the world is perhaps equal to tha: of any man that ever lived In fact, I 
say he knows everything, and so he does. We talked about a war with 
France, about whic’ all the John and Jenny Bulls are getting anxious. The 
doctor asserted stoutly that there would be none, and quoted Lord Brougham, 
who said, in allusion to the national debt, that England was bound in eight 
hundred millions to keep the peace. 

‘He told me a story about a sermon preached during the last war with 
France. The reverend preacher took tor his text, Ezekiel xxxv. 3,4. “Thus 
saith the Lord God, Behold, O Mount Seir [a pun on the French monsieur] I 
am against thee, and I will stretch out mine hand against thee, and I will 
make thee most desolate. 1 will lay thy cities waste, and thou shalt be deso- 
late, and then thou shalt know that | am the Lord.” This text was well ap- 

lied. ; 
. ‘He told me another, which caused the preacher to be exalted in the church. 
James the First of England and Sixth of Scotland was very partial to puns of } 
this kind. He was also, as you know, a fickle, wavering weathercock, who | 
searcely knew his own mind a moment, and was therefore called by Sully, 
the great mirister of Henry the Fourth, “the wisest fool in Christendom ;” 
for with all his folly he had both cunning and knowledge. The text, in allu- 
sion to himself, was James first and sixth:—“ For he that wavereth is like a 
wave of the sea, driven with the wind and tossed.” After this he read the fol- 





lowing passage from the Bible, and said that it was the true style in which 












A composition should be written. It is part of the dedication to§the 
ing :— 

‘Great and manifold were the blessings, most dread sovereign, which Al- 
mighty God, the Mather of all Mercies, bestowed upon us, the people of Eng- 
land, when first he sent your majesty’s royal person to rule and reign over us, 
For whereas it was the expectation of many, who wished not well to our 
Sion, that upon the setting of that bright occidental star, Queen Elizabeth, of 
most happy memory, some thick anu palpable élouds of darkness would so 
have overshadowed this land, that men should have been in doubt which way 
they were to walk, and that it should hardly be known who was to direct the 
unsettled state ; the appearance of your majesty, as of the san in his strength, 
instantly dispelled thuse supposed and surmised mists, and gave unto ali that 
were well-atiecied exceeding cause of comtort; especially when we beheld 
the government established in your highness, and from the lawful seed of an 
undoubted title, and this also accompanied by peace and tranquillity at home 
and abroad.’ 

‘1 was rather surprised to hear Maginn, whose own style of composition 
was directly the opposite to this,speak so highly of it. Afterthis he commenc- 
ed a long discourse, in which he drew one of the most perfect parallels possi- 
ble between the state of France and England, commencing with Louis the 
Fourteenth of France and Elizabeth of England, and drawing it down to the 
present time. It struck me very much. Never was so compute a parallel as 
that presented by the two countries. That of England ended with William 
the Third, to whom he likened Louis Philippe. lt is impossible to describe 
this without entering into a long detail, but it appeared to me wonderfully clear 
and clever, and an admirable ground tor an historical essay, if he wo only 
set about it. But he is such a careless child of nature that he will never set 
about a long work. Shakspeare is a great idol of his. He is thinking of 
bringing out a new edition of his works, and he has read extensively and 
thought deeply on the subject, but I fear that laziness will get the better of him. 
In tact he is always running about town, and his most intimate friends have 
never seen him yet studying, and only very seldom composing. The sight I 
got of him atthe latter was merely accidental.’ 

The custom of the doctor here alluded to, of commencing long dissertations 
on whatever subject was uppermost in his thoughts, was a favourite one with 
him. Nothing was more common than for him to narrate to whoever was with 
him some romantic story, or ballad, which he had just composed—some scenes 
of a novel that he hoped to finish—or some disseriation on Fielding, Rabelais, 
or Lucian. He also practised the art of improvising, and succeeded in it. 
The oftava rima, or stanza of Pulci and Lord byron, was that to which he was 
most partial. Ofcontemplated works, which he used thus to recite in disjecta 
membra to his friends, was one on the subject of ‘ Jason,’ which promised well, 
and another was a tragedy entitled ‘Queen Anne.’ His notion of the queen 
was, that she should be introduced on the stage always in a state of melancholy, 
and lamenting the loss of her children—a notion which, however, would but 
badly accord with our historical knowledge of Brandy Nan. 

In the latter part of this year the doctor issued a prospectus of a work to be 
ublished weekly, in numbers, at three-pence, and to be entitled ‘Magazine 
fiscellanies, by Doctor Maginn.’ This was intended to contain the flower of 

all his compositions in the different magazines to which he had contributed, 
and though well deserving of public support, proved a failure; and it was for 
the expenses incurred by this publication that he was subsequently thrown into 
prison. He was now rapidly sinking in the world. He had an engagement 
on the ‘ Age,’ at a few pounds a week, which barely supported him; and his 
quarrel with Fraser had entirely excluded him from the magazine until the 
death of that gentleman, in 1841, opened its pages once again to his contribu- 
tions. An incident which occurred at Mr. Frraser’s funeral deserves preserva- 
tion. Jt was but rarely that Maginn was betrayed into any thing like ro- 
mance. The funeral took place at Bunhill Fields. As soon as the ceremony 
was over, the doctor said to the grave-digger :— 

‘Grave-digger, show me the tomb of John Bunyan.’ 

The grave-aigger led the way, and was followed by Maginn, who appeared 
particularly thoughtful. As they approached the place, the doctor turned to 
the person who accompanied him, and tapping him on the shoulder, said 
quietly— Tread lightly.’ 

So unusual a remark, coming trom one who never exhibited any particle 
of the pathetic, either in his manner or conversation, attracted the attention of 
his companion. Maginn bent over the grave for some time in melancholy 
mood, and seemed unconscious of any one’s presence. The bright sunshine 
poured around him. At length he seemed moved, and turning away exclaim- 
ed in deep and solemn tones, ‘Sleep on, thou Prince of Dreamers.’ He little 
thought then that ere ancther twelvemonth should have rolled over his head, 
he, too, should be a dweller in the land of shadows. 

In the early part of the next year (1842) Maginn was thrown into prison.— 
From Mr. Richard Oastler, ‘the king of the labourer’s question,’ and the able 
author of the ‘ Fleet Papers,’ we have received the following account of his 
sojourn there :— 

‘[ wish I could comply with your request, and furnish you with a few an- 
ecdotes respecting my lamented friend Dr. Maginn; but | fear if I were to 
tell all I know, i should wound the feelings of many of those who hold his 
memory dear. The doctor died a m: rtyr to imprisonment for debt. 





‘Our acquaintance commenced and 7 into friendship in a debtor’s 
gaol—there I witnessed the ravages which that murderous-spirit of covetous- 
ness is allowed to satiate itself with, even when its victim is the brightest star 
of intellectual light—there I saw Maginn succumb to the powerful malice of 
a wretch to whom he was indebted a few pounds! 

‘Certain and speedy death awaited him had he remained ,in prison—the 
horror of submitting to the degiadation of the Insolvent Debtor’s Court, which 
was the only avenue for his escape, preyed like a viperon his heart. Daily 
and nightly | witnessed the sad effects, as the day of liberation through that 
court approached. 

‘It required all the influence his family and friends could muster, to make 
him resolve thus to degrade and deliver himself. [ uiged the situation of 
his children, and succeeded. Still, as the day approached, it blackened all his 
horizon:— 

*« Tt will kill me, Oastler ; { shall never survive it,’ he has often said. 

‘ He was liberated. The only remaining chance was a visit to a warmer 
climate. I attempted, from the ‘party’ which owed so much to Dr. Maginn’s 
pen, to obtain the small sum of thirty pounds, to enable him to crossthe chan- 
nel. The ungrateful, nay the sordid and unfeeling Conservatives refused.— 
Poor Maginn dragged on a few weeks and died! 

‘The last time | saw him was a short while before his death. He called 
at the Fleet,—he was skin and bone,—still his eye betokened love. He re- 
mained some time in my cell. I felt that Ishould see him no more. "T'was 
there we first met—there we parted. When again we meet, it will be where 
malice will have lost its power—where charity is no longer needed. 

‘Poor Maginn! I never think of him but I am thankful that I was consign- 
ed to prison—else 1 never should have known him. 

‘ How often have we beguiled the weary prison-hours, and robbed them of 
their sting. 

‘He would tap at the door—look in—and if I was alone, he would enter, sit 
down, chat, read or write, just as our convenience required. 

‘There he has sat, telling me one of his embryo tales,—criticising a book ; 
enlightening me on many most interesting and important matters; in fact, 
pouring from his rich stores of knowledge, streams of information for my use. 
Then he would refresh my memory and delight my imagination on old Eng- 
lish times, and describe what England was, what Englishmen were, betore the 
‘new lights’ had dark and her horizon. 

‘Often has he sat with me at this table; he writing his leader,’ and I my 
‘Fleeter,’ when we passed our slips for mutual examination. How seldom 
would he alter a wor’ of mine. ‘You have your own “ Oastierian ” style; I 
cannot mend it. Perhaps you have repeated such a word too often; so and 
so would be as well;’ and when, as it sometimes happened, I suggested the 
alteration of a word in his, he would instantly adopt it; and reading the pas- 
sage would lay strong emphasis on that word ; adding, “I thank you, Oastler 
it’s a great improvement.” I mention this to show his great humility. I am’ 
a mere babe in literature—he was a giant. 

‘ When he was once writing on questions peculiarly relating to the work- 
ing classes, he would say, ‘Oastler, I want you to help me; | want an article 
on your subject; you are the ‘king of the labourer’s question. Then he 
would listen with such attention and humility, that 1 was literally ashamed 
when | remembered who he was. 

‘But the most delightful times were, when he would say, ‘where is your 
Bible ?’ and then request me to read the Epistle to the Hebrews, or Romans; 
he would paraphrase as I read, and ask my opinion with such humility as 
his great triendship for me could only account for. ; 

Sometimes we would walk together in the dark Coffee Gallery, and then 
he would amuse me with an ideal romance. Thus did we spend our prison 
hours ; not, however, without many a time laughing at the world which had 
used us so badly. 

‘ About Maginn’s talents it is not for me to judge. Of his disposition, his 
heart, none can judge better. 

‘He was kind and beneficent, sincere and grateful. He was afiectionate 
and sympathising: he was passionately attached to his children; he felt——, 
What I was about to write would not be appreciated in this unvirtuous age ; 
had the age been virtuous, the doctor’s feelings would have been spared,’ 
Whata deep moral is in all this! How clearly does it show that sooner 
or later imprudence will meet with its reward. What Maginn might have 
been, his writings will enable us to judge ; what he was, the foregoing extract 
strikingly portrays. 

Before we close the account of this period of his life, we think it advisable 





to insert here a few reminiscences which have been supplied to us by one who 
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was a constant companion of the doctor, and knew his mind well. They are 
bat, it is true, a faint specimen of what his conversation was—but, in the ab- 
senc? of anecdotes relative to the doctor, we think they are not uninteresting 
—and they are certainly just as readable, and as good as Swift and Pope’s 
Thoughts om Various Subjects. We have added to them one or two recol- 
lections of our own, which we had not an opportunity to interweave with our 
memoranda as we proceeded. 


t. d 
Talking one day about ogg, whom he greatly admired, he said: ‘In his 
simplicity consisted his excellence. Had he attempted anything great, he 
would have made himself ridiculous. He was every inch a man, full of fun 
and feeling, withont the heaviness of Scott. 


Nl. 

The subject turning one evening upon Coleridge, 1 asked him whether his 
conversational powers were as great as they were reported to be. He replied, 
‘| thought him tedious at times; his discourse was a lecture ; there was not 
any of the ease of conversation about it. What he did say never failed to be 
entertaining. ’ 


it. 

Talking on one occasion about his ‘Shakspeare Papers,’ I asked him why 
he did not write the character of Hamlet? ‘Ihave often thought of it,’ he 
said, ‘ but never could make up my mind to it. I’m afraid of him.’ 

Iv. 

The mornings he spent reading Rabelais, who was an especial favourite of 
his. Once laying down the book, he said, ‘I think the stories he tells here 
“were repeated during the early part of his life to his jovial companions. Find- 
ing liitle to amuse him in his old age, he wrote them more for pleasure, than 
forfame. It is very strange, that, in a fiction such as his, all the authoriities 
cited in the trial chapter are genuine and correct. [ once took a great deal 
of pains to fini them out, and with few exceptions, diseovered them all. I 
think S re studied him much. The first scene in ‘ thejTempest’ proves 
it beyond adoubt. Friar John, I think, was a character that delighted him 
much, and one that Rabelais took the greatest pains with. There is no 

imitating Rabelais.’ 


Vv. 
Speaking of Macnish, the modern Pythagorean, and the flattering manner 
in which he had spoken of the doctor, he said, ‘ I was never in his company 
but once, and he got blind drunk.’ 


Vi. 
“Of all the Roman poets, Horace is the fellow for me. His recommend- 
ations is what ahesenihy spoils all other poets —the real common sense he 
displays inall his poems.’ 

vil. 

* Take the best novels of any of the living novelists of the day, and you 
will find that all theirafier works have the same traits of composition ant plot 
as the first There is not one that can be compared with Fielding or Smol- 
lett. Filling three volumes appears their pri neipal object.’ 


vill. 

After going with his family to see Sheridan Knowles’ play of Virginius, 
{asked him what he thought of it ?‘ Very clever ; but it is not a Roman play. 
With all respect for Knowles, whom I like very much, | do not think he will 
ever be able to produce a classical play. The poetry is pretty, but there is 
nothing cee os ae aboutit. [I havea great contempt for most actors. 
There is something confident about them that I dislike. he decentest of the 
fraternity that | ever met with, is Knowles.’ 


Ix. 


I give a vote to every sane man, whose age exceeds one-and-twenty—but 
no ballot. 


x. 
There is something so like life about the inn-keepers of Fielding, that I 
never can sufficiently admire them. I suppose they formed no inconsiderable 


majority of his acquaintance, and there is no doubt he was deep in the mem- 
ory of some. 


xt. 
The finest piece of prose writing that ever I read is Dr. Johnson’s conclu- 
ding paragraph of the preface to his dictionary. 


xl. 
| think Shakspeare intended the Tempest to be nothing more than a grand 
antomime, in which he could lay aside ail rules of composition, and allow 
his imagination to revel at will, without the fear of criticism; inserting in 
it many speeches and ideas that had long been floating in his fancy: and I 
think it was the last play he wrote. ‘ 
xii. 

The reason why we know ¢0 little of Shakspeare is that when his business 
was over at the theatre, he didnot mix with his tellow-actors, but stepped into 
his boat, and rowed up to Whitehall, there to spend his time with the Earl 
of Southampton, and the other gentlemen about the court. 


XIV. 
Whenever I have time, I will write a paper on Falstafi’s Page. Many a 
one like him have I metin my time, in the shape of a printer’s devil. He is 
the prince of all boys. 


xv. 

_ Once ata party, where Dr. Gifford and others were present, somebody said 
it would be impossible totranslate, in a couplet, he witty French lines writ- 
ten ou the death of the Jansenist, Paris, in 1749—at whose grave it was sup- 
posed miracles were performed. 

‘ De parlo Roi—defense a Dieu 

De faire miracles en ce lieu.’ 

* Pooh,’ said the doctor, ‘ nothing is easier,’ 


‘ God save the King—but God shali not 
Work any miracles in this spot.’ 

There seems nothing very singular in this impromptu, but as it was re- 
ported to us as a very clever thing,by one of the cleverest persons we ever saw, 
we repeat it. We may add that, on mentioning itto Mr. James Roche, of Cork, 
with ow’, at the sam: tim, informing him of the version of Maginn, he burst 
out into an extempore translation, more literal than the fdo-tor’s—though the 
latter has introduced a smart point into his, which implies the incompati- 
bility of God saving the King, and working a miracle. The following is 
Mr. Roche’s version :— 

* The King ordains that God shall not. 
Work more miracles ia this spot.’ 


in the early part of 1842, Maginn was liberated from gaol. He had 
passed through the ordeal, from whose effects his spirits never again recover- 
ed. ‘I willnever again raise my head in society,’ said he. Alas, there was 
little time lefi for him todo so. Disease now rapidly approached, and its 
effects on his frame grew every day more apparent. He was ordered to 
Reading, but his restless spirit could not find content away from London. 
He seemed now to have utterly lost all care of himself. He got disgusted 
with life: He beheld the ingratitude of his party. On more than one occa- 
sion, he expressed to the writer of this papet the bitterness with which he felt 
the desertion of the Tory party—and the conviction that,had they before given 
him the situation of which he had long entertained hopes, he would not now 
be sinking rapidly into wretchedness and death. This was, he told us, a 
diplomatic office of some kind in Vienna. Where now were his noble 
friends? Where the lords, and ladies, and hollow praters, who once buzzed 
around him? Many of them had expended on a dinner, or a pic-nic, ten 
times as much as would have saved this brilliant ormamentof literature trom 
the misery ofa gaol, and the degradation of insolvency. But they were not 
there to succour, when succour was needed. One only exception was found 
—one bright example, fin Sir Robert Peel—that great and splendid minister, 
who, having taken glory for his ambition—and who, filled with that love ot 
renown, which an old author tells us is the spur to lofty souls, generously 
came forward,” and did all he could to alleviate the dying moments of the poet, 
the critic, andthe scholar. But this solitary instance does not, nevertheless 
veil the unthanktulness of Maginn's party—and they have given their ene- 
mies the consolation, of being enabled to parallel, by one example, at least, 
the death-bed of Maginn,—that disgraceful blot, which ought for ever to dis- 
grace the Whigs and which we once hoped would stand alone—the death-bed 
of Sheridan. 

Towards the latter part of July, a letter reached us, hastily summoning us 
to Walton-on-Thames, where the doctor then was, as he had ‘expressed an ar- 
dent wih to see the writer. From the letters and memoranda written at that 
period, the following extracts are made :— 

‘IT went down to Walton-on-Thames to see Dr. Maginn, about eighteen 
days before he died. _! was prepared to find him infirm. but by no means dan- 

rously ill. When I was ushered up stairs, the first glance 1 gave towards 

im did indeed surprise me. He was in bed, with a bine striped worsted shirt 
drawn tightly around him, and was supported by pillows. An old Greek 
Homer, on which he appeared to have been meditating, was on the bed by his 
side. He was quite emaciated and worn away ; his hands thin. and verv 
little flesh on his face ; his eyes appeared brighter and larger than usual: and 
his hair was wild and disordered. He stretched out his hand and salated me. 
We talked on Seneca, Homer, Socrates, Christ, Plato, and Virg }. 


He said 
that in his ent Hardinus had settled the question that Virgil did not 
write the ; and that Homer meant torepresent himself in the character 


of Ulysses. We talked of Athenwus, Apollonius Tyaneus, and Tiberius. 
He mentioned the latter with respect, as a man of supreme genius, the master- 
> genius ot the Roman Emperors; and remarked what a sagacious plan he had 














dopted to bring Christ and Chistianity into contempt, by deify 
and puting him in the same category with Julias Caesar and hiuself. This 
he regarded as a master-stroke of policy and cunning. We talked for two 
hours ; I then left the room and walked about Walton. When I returned, 
he was up and dressed, and lying on the sofa in the dining-room. He spoke 
httle, and did not seem in spirits. We talked a good deal at dinner: hecon- 
linted himself with potatoes and butter, and partook of but a small quantity. 
Atter dinner he drank a glass of gin and water. About seven, I got up with 
the intention of returning home, but he pressed me w stay the night. I re- 
mained: he went to bed about nine o'clock. This was the last day he ever 
came down stairs or dressed. I felt the compliment that he paid me; from 
Maginn it was a high one. The forenoon of the next day | spent entirely 
with him. and returned to town about two o’clock. 
“On these two occasions he told that there was no money in the house ; 
at he was extremely anxious to get to town to have medical advice, as he 
could not bring a physician down from London ; that he was quite lonesome 
in Walton, having no one to come and speak with him. He requested me 
to look out for a lodging in Kensington; expressed a strong desire to go to 
Cove, saying he was sure a sea-voyage would serve him considerably, and told 
me that Dr. Ferguson had written him a letter, which recommended him to 
goto Chelienham, and that he would be as well as ever fn a few months; 
‘but,’ said the doctor, ‘ what can I do—I nave not a farthing to bless myself 
with.’ He did not seem any way apprehensive of death. We talked of the 
Queen Dowager’s (then) recent marvellous recovery, and it seemed to have 
made a strong impression on him. Judging trom the state in which her 
Majesty was | am confident that even at that moment if the same means had 
been adopted with him tne doctor might have been saved from death. His 
spirits were high and buoyant; he laughed and told steries, with as much fan 
and wit as ever. 
“ I received an invitation to come frequently ; this I think was on the 2d or 
3d of August. J went duwn again on that day week. The doctor repeated 
to me the deplorable way in which he was, and wished me to buy and bring him 
own the Anti-Homeric Poems, just published by Didot. He said they would 
cost me eighteen shillings: ‘they will bring me in four or five guineas,’ says 
he, ‘which will be good profit.’ 
“On the 11th of August, 1 wrote to Sir Robert Peel:* on the following 
Saturday I went down to Walton, and remained there till Sunday night. He 
asked me to lend him fifteen pounds, as he was in utter want. ‘I have not 
money enough,’ said he, ‘to buy a leg of mutton.’ [ told him | should bring 
it to him. 
In a letter written home that night I find the following passages :— 
“ Sunday night, August 15, 1838. 
“*T have just come up from Walton in company with ——. 1 do not sup- 
sé that the poor doctor will survive the week. When I was down with 
1im last week he was able to stir about, and used to dress himself, but now 
allis changed. He cannot even lift himself in the bed without help, and 
death is already pictured in his countenance. To give you an idea of his 
weakness: [I sat with him this evening atier dinner for a considerable time. 
He was then sitting up in his arm chair with blankets and flannels about 
him. He got tired, and requested me to put him to bed. You know that I am 
not the stoutest person in the world, and the docier wasalways twice my size ; 
yet I was strong enough to carry him across the room, and put him into bed 
just as if he were a little child. He is reduced to a mere skeleton, skin and 
bone; and whatever he drinks must be lifted to his mouth, so weak and quiv- 
ering is his hand. He told mea numberof amusing things, for he has scarcely 
any idea of death—I say scarcely, for he sometimes alludes to it, but in his 
own humorous, simple, careless way. 


ic Ballad to me. I suppose they are the last he will ever write on this earth, 
for he is sinking away like the flame of a dying lamp, and a puff would ex- 
tinguish him. His eyes retain all their softness, (1 think I mentioned to 
you some years ago, that they were the mildest I ever saw), but are larger 
than before, and his intellect has not lost one atom of its clearness, wisdom, and 
beauty. His voice isa mere whisper; he cannot speak a word with any 
loudness, but all in a low subdued whisper, and he coughs dreadfully. His 
breathing is quick, and you can hear the rattling of bis lungs as he inhales 
the air. He is subject to most strange fancies. Sometimes he thinks himself 
sinking in the bed, and grasps the clothes to support himself. ‘There is a little 
closet in the room; the door of it was open, and he said he saw a man there 
with a drawn sword. He got it shutup. ‘I’ve just been talking to Letitia— 
she has been here an hour,’ said he the other day to Mrs. R——, ‘she sat 
there, just opposite.’ He told me that he saw horrid threatening faces about 
him at times. I know, said he, ‘that it is all delusion, but then the fancy is 
just as bad as if they were real.’ 

“On Tuesday night, the 17th of August, I got a letter from the secretary of 
Sir Robert Peel, (the late Mr. Edward Drummond.) stating that the premier 
had taken measures for the re'ief of Dr. Maginn. On the following day | 
went down to Walton with Mr. Drummond’s letter; but his family had not 
seen fit to apprise him of the premier’s generosity. On thisoccasior he again 
alluded to his poverty, and the ingratitude of his party. In fact, he seemed 
to have no other trouble on his mind. On Thursday evening I left Walton: 
[ never again saw him alive. He died on the following Saturday; and | 
firmly believe died in ignorance of the splendid gitt of the prime minister of 
England—a gift that would have afforded him much consolation in his dying 
moments. 

‘Fle was buried on Monday, August 29—a day of sunshine, of thunder, and 

lightning. The church re-echoed peal after peal, of the wost appalling than- 

der, during the reading of the servic As the coffin moved to the grave, the 
flashes and the peals became terrific—no rain or cloud, no mist or shadow 

was in the beautiful sky. When the coffin was lowered down, the thunder 

— away, and left the sunshine over his grave undisturbed and ra- 
iant. 


$n 


THE HOUSE OF MOUZNING, 
A FARCE. 


Scene.—A street at the westend of London. Enter Savine Hamper and his 
Lady, personages rather of the rustic order, recently come up from the 
family seat in Hampshire. 


Squire. Well, Ma’am, I hope you’ve had shopping enough. 

Lady. Almost: Only one more—O! there it is, over the way. 

Squire. What, the one yonder? Why, it’s all raven gray, picked out 
with black ; and a hatchment over the door. What can you want at an un- 
dertaker’s ? 


An undertaker’s!—no such thing. Look at the goods in the win- 


Squire. O, shawls and gowns! A foreign haberdasher’s, I suppose, and 
that’s the French for it. Mason de Dool ? 

Lady. Hush! Don’t expose your ignorance in the street; everybody knows 
French at the West End, It means the House ot Mourning. 

Squire. What, the one mentioned in the Bible ? 

Lady. No—no—dearine!—no. I tell you it’s a mourning establishment. 

Squire. O, I understand. The master’s dead, and the shop’s put into black 
forhim. The last new-fangled mode, I suppose, instead of the old-fashioned 
one of putting up the shutters. 

Lady. Nonsense! It’s ashop to buy black things at. 

Squire. Humph! And pray, Ma’am, what do you want with black 
things? There’s novody dead belonging to us, as I know of, nor like to be. 

Lady. Well: andwhat then? Is there any harm in just looking at their 
things—for I’m not going to buy. What did we come upto town for? 

Squire. Why, fora bit of holiday, and to see the sigh s, to be sure, 

Lady. Well, and that black shop is one of them, at least, for a female, It’s 

* We insert our correspondent’s letter here, as we think it well merits preservation :— 

* Furnival’s Inn, August 11, 1842 

‘ Sin—I do not suppose that any apology will be necessary for troubling you with this 
letter. I write, 1 may say, ona matier of life and death ; and I believe you are too good 
a man not to forvive the intrusion when you consider the motive. 

* Within the last few days I have been with Dr. Maginn. He lies at Walton. am 
sorry to say.in a state bordering «on death. Consumption has set in, and his physician 
is of opinion that nothing now can save his life but a voyage to some warmer cliinate, 
For such a journey I have reason to believe that he does not possess means ; even to 
support himself in his present condition, he is obliged, from his sick bed to dictate to his 
daughter (for he istuo weak to hold a pen) articles for the magazines and newspapers : 
and he must perish if relief be not speedily afforded. Of nis danger he is entirely un- 
aware ; but though it is known to bis wire and family, they shriak fro « applying to 
those who might feel proud to relievehim. Under these circumstances I a peal to you 
on lusdehalf. Ido so withoutthe knowledge of any per-on connected with him. Ido 
not wish it even to be known that | applied to you, for my ovly motive is that I love the 
man. i will notenlarg. on the eminent services he has rendered in his literary capacity 
te that partv and those principles of which you have long been the leader and must 
eloquent expounder ; nor need 1 remind you 'hat he possessed a virtue too rarely met 
with in authors, having never wiitten a line which the most modest eye might not see, 
or the most fastidious lip repeat. I will not — to yeu on any narrow ground : but 
regarding Dr. Maginn as an individual of exalted genius, the most universal scholar 
perhaps of the age, and as good, and kind, aud gentile hearted a being as ever breathed, 
I ask you would it not be a pity and a shame if such @ man were abandoned, in this 
majestic country, and suffered to sink into a prema‘ure grave forthe want only of those 
remedies which might restore him to Ins family and the public! H's claims fora 
literary pension are as high as these of any person who has obtained one within the 
last twenty years. and certainly no one ever required it more, though he never sought 
it. or complained that he was forgotten But I fear that the tardy relief which a pen- 
sion would afford, would be unsuitable to his present danger. To you, then, I leave 
the consideration of his case. add one more jewel to the many which already adorn 
your character ; and bea: with me while | remind you that the crists is imminent, and 
not a moment to be lost. 

‘T have the honour to be, sir, your most humble and obedient servant, &c. &c.’ 





fying the former, | quite a new thing, they say, just come over from Paris; and I want to go in 


*« As soon as the doctor had concluded, he dictated some lines of a ‘ Homer- | 








and pretend to cheapen something, just out of curiosity. 

Squire. Yes, pay for peeping. For in course you must buy after tun 
bling over their whole stock. 

Lady. By no means—or only some trifle—a penn’orth of black pins—or 
the like. if did purchase a black gown, it is useful to have by one. 

Squire. Yes—or a widow's cap. Perhaps, Ma’am, you're in hopes? 

Lady. La, Jacob, don’t be foulish! Many ladies wear black foreconomy, 
as well as for relations. But I only want to inspect—for they do say, what 
with foreign tastiness, and our own modern refinements, there’s great improve- 
ments in mourning. : 

Squire. Humph—and I suppose a new-fashioned way of crying. 

Lady. New fiddlesticks. It’s very well known the Parisians always 
did out-do us in dress; and in course go into black more elegantly than we do. 

Squire. No doubt, Ma’am—and fret in a vastly superior manner. 

Lady. No,no. I don’t say that. Grief’s grief all the world over. Butas 
regards costume, the French certainly do have a style that entitles them to set 
the fashion to us in such matters. 

Squire. Can’t say. I’m no judge. 


Lady. In course not. ‘They’re women’s matters, and should be left to our 
sex. 
Squire. Well, well, come along, then! But stop. Ask your pardon, Sir, 


(toa passenger), would you oblige me with the English of that Greek or Latin, 
yonder, under the hatchment ? Q 

Stranger. O, certainly— Mors Janua Vits#’—let me see—it means, Jane, 
between life and death. 


Squire. Thankee, Sir, thankee. Mil do as much for you when you come 
into our parts. Poor Jane! So it may come, mayhap, to be a real house of 


mourning alter all! 

[The Squire and his lady cross over the road and enter the shop, where ebony 
chairs are placed for them by a person in a full suit of sables, very like 
Hamlet, minus the cloak and the hat and feathers. A young man, also 
in black, speaks across the counter with the solemn air and tone of a 
clergyman at a funeral.] 


May | have the melancholy pleasure of serving you, Madam ? 


Lady. 1 wish, Sir, to look at some mourning. 
Shopm. Certainly, by all means. A relict, { presume ? 


Lady. Yes; a widow, Sir. A poor triend of mine, who bas lost her 
husband. 

Shopm. Exactly so—for a deceased partner. How deep would you choose 
to go, ma’am? Do you wish to be very poignant ? 

Lady. Why, [suppose crape and bombazine, unless they’re gone out of 
fashion. But you had better show me some different sorts. 

Shopm. Certainly, by all means. We have a very extensive assortment, 
whether for family, Court, or complimentary mourning, including the last 
novelties from the Continent. 

Lady. Yes, I should like to see them. 

Shopm. Certainly Here is one, ma’am, just imported—a Widow’s Silk— 
watered, as you perceive, to match the sentiment. It is called the ‘Incon- 
solable;’ and is very much in vogue in Paris for matrimonial bereavements. 

Squire. Looks rather flimsy, though. Not likely to last long—eh, Sir ? 

Shopm. A little slight, Sir—rather a delicate texture. But mourning ought 
not to last for ever, Sir. 


Squire. No, it seldom does; especially the violent sorts, 
Lady. La! Jacob, do hold your tongue; what do you know about 


fashionable affliction? But never mind him, Sir; it’s only his way. 

Shopm. Certainly—by all means. As to mourning, ma’am, there has 
been a great deal, a very great deal indeed, this season, and several new 
fabrics have been introduced, to meet the demand for fashionable tribulation. 

Lady. And all in the French style ? ' 

Shopm. Certainly—of course, ma’am. ‘They excel in the funebre. Here, 
for instance, is an article fur the deeply afflicted. A black crape, expressly 
adapted to the profound style of mourning,—makes up very sombre, and 
interesting. 


Lady. I dare say it does, sir. 

Shopm. Would you allow me, ma’am, to cut off a dress ? 

Squire. You had better cut me oif first. 

Shopm. Certainly, Sir—by all means. Or, if you would prefer a velvet— 
ma’am— 

Lady. Is it proper, sir, to mourn in velvet? 

Shopm. O quite!—certainly. Just coming in. Now, here is a very rich 


one—real Genoa—and a splendid black. 

Lady. Very expensive, of course 3 

Shopm. Only eighteen shillings a yard, and a superb quality ; in short, fit 
for the handsomest style of domestic calamity. 

Squire. Whereby, I suppose, sorrow gets more superfine as it goes upwards 
in life ? 

Shopm. Certainly—yes, sir—by all means—at least, a finer texture. The 
mourning of poor people is very coarse—very—quite different from that of 
persons of quality. Canvas to crape, sir! 

Lady. Tobe sure itis! And as tothe change of dress, sir, I suppose you 
have a great variety of half-mourning ? 

Shopm. O, infinite, —the largest stock intown! Full, and half, and quarter, 
and half-quarter mourning, shaded off, if I may say so, like an India-ink 
drawing, from a grief prononceé to the slightest nuance of regret. 

Lady. Then, sir, please to let me see some Half Mourning. 

Shopm. Certainly. But the Gentleman opposite superintends the Inter- 
mediate Sorrow Department. 

Squire. What the young fellow yonder in pepper-and-salt ? 

Shepm. Yes, Sir; in the suitot gray. (Calls across.) Mr, Dawe, show 
the Neutral Tints! 

[The Squire and his Lady cross the shop and take seats vis-a-vis; 
Mr. Dawe, who affects the pensive rather than the solemn, 

Shop. You wish to inspect some Half Mourning, Madam % 

Lady. Yes—the newest patterns. 

Shopm. Precisely—in the second stage of distress. As such, Ma’am, 
allow me to recommend this satin— intended for griet when it has subsided,— 
alleviated you see, Ma’am, from a dead black to a dull lead colour! 

Squire. Asa black horse alleviates into a grey one, after he’s clipped! 

Shopm. Exactly so, sir. A Parisian novelty, Ma'am. It’s called ‘Settled 
Grief, and is very much worn by ladies of a certain age, who do not intend to 
embrace Hymen a second time. 

Squire. Old women, mayhap, about seventy. 

Shop. Exactly so, sir,—or thereabouts. Not but what some ladies, Ma’am, 
set in for sorrow much earlier ;—indeed, in the prime of lite: and for such 
cases, it’s very durable wear. 

Lady. Yes; it feels very stout. 

Shopm. But perhaps, Madam, that is too lugubre. Now here is another 
—not exactly black, but shot with a warmish tint, to suit a woe moderated by 
time. We have sold several pieces of it. That little nuance de rose in it— 
the French call it, a Gleam of Comfort—is very attractive. 

Squire. No doubt; and woul. be still more taking, if so be it was violet 
colour at once, like the mouining of the Chinese. 

Shopm. Yes,Sir. I believe that is the fashionable colour at Pekin. 
here, Ma’am, 1s a sweet pretty article, quite new. 
Funereal Promenade. 


We call it the Luxury of Woe. 


Now 
A morning dress for the 
The French ladies go in them to Pere la Chaise. 

Squire. What's that—a chaise and pair ? ; 

Shopm. Excuse me; no,sir. By your leave it’s a scene of rural inter- 
ment, near Paris. A black cypress sprig, you see, Ma’am{ on a stone-colour 
ground, harmonises beautifully with the monuments and epitaphs, We sold 
two this morning—one to Norwood, and one to Kensal Green. We consider 
it the happiest pattern of the season. 


Squire. Yes; some people are very happy in it, no doubt. 
Shopm. No doubt,'sir. There’s a charm in melancholy, sir. I’m fond of 


the pensive mysel!. But possibly, Madam, you would preter something still 
more in the transition state, as we callit, from grave to gay. Im that case 1 
would recommend this lavender Dueape, with only just a souvenir of scrrow 
in it—the slightest tinge of mourning, to distinguish it from the garb of pleas- 
ure. Permit me to put aside a dress for you. 

Lady. Why, bo—not at present. | ata not going into mourning myself ; 

but a iriend, who has just been left with a large tamily ' 

Shopm. Qh, I understaud ;—and you desire to see an appropriate style of 

costume for the juvenile branches, when sorrow their young days has shaded. 
Of course, a milder degree of mourning than for adults. Black would be 
precocious. This, Ma’am, for instance—a dark pattern on gray ; an inter- 
esting dress, Ma’am, for a little girl, just initiated in the vale of tears. 

Squire. Poor thing! 

Shop. Precisely so, sir,—only eighteen pence a yard, ma’am—and war- 

ranted to wash.—Possibly you would require the whole piece? 

Lady. Why no—TI must first consult the Mama. And that reminds me 

to look at some widow's caps. 

Shop. Very good, Ma’am. The Coifiure department is backwards—it 

you would have the goodness to step that way.— 

[The lady,tollowed by the squire,walks into a room, at the back of the shop : 
—the walls are hung with black, and on each of the three sides is a look- 
ing glass, in a black trame, multiplying infinitely, the reflections of the 
widows’ caps, displayed on stands on the central table. A show-woman 
in deep mourning is in attendance.] 











Show. Your pleasure, Ma’am ? 
Lady. Widow’s caps. 
Squire. Humph !—that’s plump aby how! 
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Show. This is the newest style, Ma’amn— 
— Bless me! for a widow!—Isn’t it rather,—you know, rather a 
-little,— 

Squire. Rather frisky in its frilligigs! 

Show, Not tor the mode, Ma’am, Affliction is very much modernized, 
and admits more gout than formerly. Some ladies indeed for their morning 
grief wear rather a aap vap,—but for evening sorrow,this is not at all too 
ornee, French taste has introduced very considerable alleviations—for exam- 
ple, the sympathiser— 

Squire. here is he ? 

Show. This inouslin ruche, Ma’am, instead of the plain band. 

Lady. Yes; a very great unprovement, certainly. 

Show. Wouid you like to try it, Ma’am ? : 

Lady. No, not at present. [am only inquiring for a friend—Pray what 
are those ? 

Show. Worked handkerchiefs, Ma’am. Here is a lovely pattern—all 
dove by hand.—An exquisite piece of work— 

Squire. Better than a noisy one ! 

Show. Here is another, Ma’am,—the last novelty. The Larmoyante— 
with a fringe of artificial tears, you perceive, in mock pearl. A sweet pretty 
idea, Ma’am. 

Squire. But rather scrubby, 1 should think, for the eyes. . 

Show. O dear, no, sir!—if you mean wiping. The wet style of grief is 
quite gone out—quite ! ; ‘ 

Squire. O! and adry cry is the genteel thing. But, come, Ma’atn, come, 
or we shall be too late icr the other Exhibitions. 

[The Squize and his lacy leave the shop: ou getting into the street,ie turns 

round, and takes a long last look at the premi-es. | 

Squire. Liumph! Andsothat’s a Mason de Dool! Weil! if it’s all the 
same to you,Ma’am, I’d rather die in the eountry, and be universally lament- 
ed, after the old fashion—tfor, as to London, what with the new French modes 
of mourning, and the ‘Try Warren,’ style of blacking the premises, it do 
seem to me that, before Jong, all sorrow will be sham Abram, and the 

House of Mourning a regular Farce ! 





THE BLIND BRIDE, 


The following Poem derives its ortyin from a Romance of Real Life, the 
scene of which is in one of our midland counties. A young lady of great 
beauty and accomplishments was suddenly depri ei, by an inflammation, of 
the sense of sight. Nevertheless, instead of sinking, under so heavy a 1is- 
pensation, into listlessness and melancholy, with an admirable spirit she re- 
tained her cheerfulness,and continued all her former pursuits, as far as the pri- 
vation would allow. She continued to play, sing, dance, walk, and even ride 
out on horseback—preserving a bright mind, amidst her darkness, and a 
happy countenance. Soon afterwards a gentleman returned from abroad, 
who had been the companion of her childhood—and her lover in his boy- 
hood. ‘Touched by the noble spirit with which she bore her calamity, and 
still retaining his old attachment to her, he offered his heart and hand for her 
acceptanee—in apiie of the urgeni counsel of his friends, and even the remon- 
strances of the Lady herself. But he remained firm to his purpose: and the 
verses were com o-ed, as if addressed by him to his Brind Bride. 


Thou seest me not, my own dear bride ; 

Yet bright thy smile, my Esperance, 
An| when we sported side by side, 

Or mingled in our playmates’ dance— 
Thy step, as then, is light and free, 

Thy stirrup firm and fearless still : 
Such power abides in constancy 

Of faith and hope, and steadfast will. 


I lov’d thee then, my heart’s first joy, 
I love thee now, and tenfold more 
Than when the sadden’d stripling-boy 
Left thee and thine, and England’s shore. 
One lingering gaze behind I cast ! 

The young eye watch’d me from the hill: 
O had i deem’d that look thy last ! 

But here thou art, and dearer still. 


Thy mind’s a kingdom all my own; 
And like the lark, in morning air, 
Thy playful voice, whose minstrel tone 
Can charm away my every care. 
‘The peace which pure high thoughts impart, 
The scents, the sound of jocund Earth, 
Are thine—and more than all, a heart 
That beats for thee and feels thy worth. 


What though alike unmark’d by thee 
‘rhe moonbeam and the noontide ray, 
‘Tis mind, and heart, and converse free, 
Turn gloom to joy, and night to day. 
Then cheer thee, love: where’er we go, 
My step, my thought, shall wait on thine : 
Thy spirit tied in weal and woe, 
My Esperanee, shall strengthen mine. 








"MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
Part VIII. 


The action was a series of those grand manauvres in which the Prussians 
excelled all tue o:her troops of Europe. From the spot on which I stood, the 
whole immense plain, to the foot of the defiles of Argonne, was visible; but 
the combat, or rather the succession of combats, was fought along the range 
of bills at the di-tance ofsome miles. ‘These I could discover only by the roar 
of the guns, and by an occasional cloud of smoke rising among the trees. The 
chief Prussian force stood in columns in the plain below me, in dark masses, 
making an occasional movement in advance from time to time, or sending 
forth a mounted officer to the troops in action. Parks of artillery lay formed 
in the spaces between the columns, and the baggage,a much more various 
and curious sight ihan the troops, halting in the wide grounds of what seemed 
some noble mansion, had already begun to exhibit the appearance of a coun- 
try fair. Excepting this busy part of the scene, few things struck me as less 
like what [ had conceived of actual war, than the quietness of everything be- 
fore and around me. The columns might nearly as well have been streets of 
tock; ani the engagement in front was so utterly lost to view in the forest, 
that, except for the occasional sound of the cannon, I might have looked upon 
the whole scene as the immense picture of a quiet Flemish holiday. The land- 
scape was beautiful. Someshowery nights had revived the verdure, of which 
France has so seldom to boast in autamn; and the green of the plain alinost 
rivalled the delicious verdure of home. The chain of hills, extending for many 
a league, was covered with one of the most extensive forests of the kingdom. 
The colours of this vast mass of foliage were glowing in all the powerful hues 
of the declining year, and the clouds, which slowly descended upon the hori- 
zon, with all the ‘tinges of the west burning through their folds, appeared 
scarcely more than a joftier portion of those sheets of gold and purple which 
shone along the crown of the hills. 

But while | lingered, gazing on the rich and tranquil luxury of the scene, 
almost forgetting ‘hat there was war in the world, I was suddenly recalled to a 
more substantial recognition of that world by the sound of a trumpet, and the 
arrival of my troop, who had at length struggled up the hill, evidently surpris- 
ed at finding me there, when the suttlers were in full employment within a few 
hundred yards below. ‘Their petition was unanimons, to be allowed to refresh 
themselves and their horses at this rare opportunity ; and their request, though 
respectful in its words, yet was so decisive in its tone, that to comply was tul- 
ly as much my policy as my inclination. I mounted my horse, and proceed- 
ed, according to the humble “command” of my brave dragoons. This wasa 
most popular movement—the men, the very horses, evidently reyoiced. The 
fatigue of our hard riding was past in a moment—the riders laughed and sang, 
thecbargers snorted and pranced; and, when we trotted, huzzaing, into the 
baggage lines, half Uieir motley crowd evidently conceivedthat some sovereign 


prince was come in fiery haste to make the campaign. We were received | the wood, the first objeet helow us was the succession of deep columns which 


with all the applause that is given by the suttler to all arrivals with a full 
purse in the holsters, and a handsome valise, no matter from what source filled, 


on the croupe of the charger. But we had scarcely begun to taste the gifts | stood, darted down on the plain, and, 7s it a flash of lightning had awoke 


that fortune had sent us in the sha of huge sausages and brown bread—the 
luxuries! for which the soldier of Teutchland wooes the goddess of war—than 


we found ourselves ordered to move off the ground, by the peremptory man- | rapidly followed from the centre, took up their position. 


date of a troop of the Royal Guard, who had followed our movement, more 
lungry, more thirsty, and more laced and epauletted than ourselves. The 
Hulans tossed their lances; and it had nearly been a business of cold steei, 


when their officer rode up,to demand the sword of the presumptuous mutincer 
who had thus daringly questioned his right to starve us, While I was delibe- 
rating for a moment between the shame of a forced retreat, and the awkward- 
ness of taking the bull by the horns, in the shape of the King’s Guard, I hear 
a loud laugh, and my name pronounced, or rather roared, in the broadest ac- 
vents ofGermany. My friend Varnborst was the man. The indefatigable and 
good-humoured Varnhorst, who did everything, and was every where, was 






She Albion. 
shaking my hand with the honest grasp of his honest nature, and congratulat- 
ing me on my return. 

‘We have to do with a set of sharp fellows,’ said he, ‘in these French; a 
regiment of their light cavalry has somehow or other made its way between 
the columns of our infantry, and has been picking up stragglers last night. 
The duke, with whom you happen to have established a favou: itism that would 
make you a chambetlain at the court of Brunswick, if you were not assassin- 
aied previously by the envy of the other chamberlains, or pinked by some 
lover of the “dames d’honn2ur,” was beginuing to be uneasy about you; and, 
as I had the peculiar good fortune of the Chevalier Marston’s acquaintance, : 
was sent to pick him up if he had fallen in honourable combat in the plains 
of Champagne, or if any fragment of him were recoverable from tbe hands of 
the peasantry, to preserve it tor the family mausoleum.’ 

I anxiously inquired the news of the army, and the progress of the great 
operation which was then going on. 

‘We have beaten everything before us for these three hours,’ was the 
answer, ‘'The resistance in the plain was slight, for the French evidently 
intended to make their stand only in the forest. But the duke had pushed them 
suongly on the right flank; and, as vou may perceive, the attack goes on in 
force.’ He puinted tothe entrance of one of the defiles, where several columns 
were in movement, and where the smoke of the firing lay heavily above the 
trees. He then laid his watch on the table beside our champagne flask. ‘ The 
time is come to execute another portion of my orders, What think you of 
following me, and sezing a little of the field ?” 

‘ Nothing could delight me more. I am perfectly at your service.’ 

‘Then mount, and in five minutes I shall show you one of the first officers 
iit Europe, the Count Clairfait; he is a Walloon, ‘tis true, and has the i!l luck 
to be an Austrian brigadier besides, and, to finish his misfortunes, has served 
only against the ‘Purks. But for all that, if any man in the army now in the 
field is fitto succeed to the command, that man is the Count Clairfait. I only 
wish that he were a Prussian.’ 

‘ Has he had anything to do in this campaign ?” 

‘Everything that has been done. He has commanded the whole advance 
guard of the army ; and let me whisper this in your ear—if his advice had 
been taken a week ago, we should by this time have been smoking our cigars 
in the Palais Royal.’ 

‘1 am impatient to be introduced to the Comte ; let us mount and ride on.’ 
He looked at his watch again. 

‘Not for ten minutesto come. If I made my appearance before him five 
minutes in advance of the time appointed by my orders, Clairfait would order 
me into arrest if | were his grandmother. He is the strictest disciplinarian 
between this and the North Pole.’ 

‘ A faultless monster himself, I presume.’ 

‘Nearly so; he has but one fault—he is too fond of the sabre and bayonet. 
“Charge!” is his word of command. His school was among the Turks, and 
he fights a la Twrque.’ 

‘LT should like him the better for it. That dash and daring is the very thing 
for success.’ 


‘Ay, ay—edge and point are good things in their way. But they are the 
temptations of the general. Frederick’s maxim was—The bullet for the in- 
fantry, the spur for the dragoon. The weight of fire is the true test of infantry, 
the rapidity of charge is the true test of cavalry. The business of a general 
is manceuvring—to menace masses by greater masses, to throw the weight of 
an army on a flank, to pierce a centre while the flanks were forced Yo stand 
and see it beaten: these were Frederick’s lessons to his staff; and if Clairfait 
shall go on, with his perpetual hand-to-hand work, those sharp Frenchmen 
will soon learn his trade, and perhaps pay him back in his own coin. But, 
Halt squadron. Dress—advance in parade order.’ 

While 1 was thus taking my first tuition in the art of heroes, we had rode 
through a deep ravine, from which, with some difficulty, we had struggled 
our way toa space of more level ground. Our disorder on reaching it, re- 
quired all the count’s ready skill to bring us intoa condition fit forthe eye cf 
this formidable Austrian. But before we were complete, a group of mounted 
officers were seen coming from a column of glittering lances and sabres, rest- 
ing on the distant verge of the plain. My friend pronounced the name of 
Clairfait, and I was introduced to the officer who was alterwards to play so 
distinguished a part in the gallant and melancholy history of the Flemish 
fields. Ihad pictured to myselfthe broad, plump face ofthe Walloon. I saw 
a countenance, darkened probably by the sultry exposure of his sou'hern 
campaigns, but of singular depth and power. It was impossible to doubt, that 
within the noble forehead before me, was lodged an intelligence of the first 
order. His manners were cold, yet not uncourteous and to me he spoke with 
more than usual attention. But when he alluded to the proceedings of the 
day, and was informed by Varnhorst that the time appointed for his move- 
ment was come, I never saw a more rapid transition frum the phlegm of the 
Netherlander to the vividness of the man of courage and genius. Waiting 
with his watch in his hand for the exact momentappointed in the brief des- 
patch, it had no sooner arrived than the word was given, and his whole force, 
composed of Austrian light infantry and cavalry, moved furward. 

Nothing could be more regular than the march for the first half mile; but 
we ten entered a portion of the forest, or rather its border, thinly scattered 
over an extent of broken country: to preserve the regularity ofa movement 
along a high-road, soon began to be wholly impossible. The officers soon 
gave up the attempt in despair, and the troops enjoyed the disorder in t e high- 
est degree. The ground was so intersected with small trenches, cut by the 
foresters, that every half dozen yards presented a leap, and the clumps of bush- 
es made it continually necessary to break the ranks. Wherever I luoked, I 
now saw nothing but all the animation of an immense skirmish, the use of 
sabre and pistol alone excepted. Between two and three thousand cavalry, 
mounted on the finest horses of Austria and Turkey, galloping in all directions, 
some springing over the rivulets, some dashing through the thickets, all in the 
highest spirits, calling out to each other, laughing at each other’s mishaps, 
their horses in as high spirits as themselves, bounding, rearing, neighing, 
springing like deer; trumpets sounding, standards tossing, officers comman:- 
ing in tones of helpless authority, to which no one listened, and at which they 
themselves often laughed. The whole, like a vast school broke loose for a 
holiday ; the most joyous, sportive, and certainly the most showy display 
that had ever caught my eye. The view strongly reminded me of some of 
the magnificent old hunting pieces by Snyders, the field sports of 
the Archduke Ferdinand, with the landscape and horses by Rubens 
and Jordaens: there we had every thing but the stag or the boar, and 
the dogs. We had the noble trees, the rich deep glades, the sunny openings, 
the masses of green ; and all crowded with life. But how infinitely superior 
in interest! No holiday sport, nor imperial pageant, but an army rushing 
into action ; one of the great instruments of human power and human change 
called intoenergy. ‘Thousands ot bold lives about to be perilled ; a victory 
about to be achieved, which might fix the fate of Europe; or one ng losses 
to be sustained which might cover the future generation with clouds; and all 
this is on the point of being done. No lazy interval to chill expectancy; with- 
in the day, within the hour, nay, within the next five hundred yards, the de- 
cisive moment might come. 

Still we rushed on; the staff pausing from time to time tolisten tothe distant can- 
nonade, and ascertain by iis faintness or loudness, the progress of the attack 
which had been made on the great centre and right defiles of the forest. In 
one of these, while I had riddep up as near as the broken ground would suf- 
fer me, towards Count Clairfait, he made a gesture to me to look upwards, 
and I saw, almost for the first time, a smile on his countenance. I tollowed 
the gesture, and saw, what to me was the novelty of a huge shell, leisurely as 
itseemed, traversing the air. The Count and his staff immediately galioped 
in all directions ; but I had not escaped a hundred yards, when the shell drop- 
ped into the spot where I had been standing, and burst with a tremendous ex- 
plosion almost immediately on its touching the ground. The cavalry had 
dispersed, and the explosion was, I believe, without injury. But this, at 
least, gave evidence that the enemy were not far off, and the eagerness of the 
troops was excited to the highest pitch; all pressed forward to the front, arf 
their cries, in all the languages of the frontier of Europe, the voices of the of- 
ficers, and the clangour of the bugles and trampets became an absolute Ba- 
bel, but an infinitely bold and joyous one. ‘The yagers were now ordered to 
clear the way,andathousand Tyrolese and Transylvanian sharpshooters 
rushed forward to line the border. A heavy firing commenced, and the order 
was given to halt the cavalry until the effect of the fire was produced. ‘This 
was speedily done ; the enemy, evidently in inferior force and unprepared for 
this attack, gave way, and the first squadrons which reached the open ground 
made a dash among them, and took the greater part prisoners. 

This whole day was full of splendid exhibitions. On reaching the edge of 


| had seen some hours before, and which appeared to have been rooted to the 
ground eversinee But an aide-de-camp from the circle where the count 


i 
them, all were instantly in motion. ‘The columns on the right now made a | 
sudden rush forward and to my surprise, four or five strong brigades, which 


Varnhorst, who bad been beside me during the whole day, now exhibited 
great delight. “TI told you,” said he, “that Clairfait would turn out well I 
see that he has been taught in our school. Observe that manceuvre ;” he 
continued his comment with increasing force of gesture— That was the 
Great Frederic’s favourite, the oblique formation. The finest invention in 
tactics; with that he gained Rosbach, and beat the French and Austrians ; 
with that he gained the battle of Breslau ; and with that he gained the grand 
fight of Torgau, and finished the war. Yet the king always said that he had 
learned the mancuvre from Epaminondas, and was only fighting the battle 
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bluff of the forest ridge, to which a battalion of sharpshooters were hastening ; 
it had seemed destitute of defence, and the hooiers were already begin; 
ning to scramble up its sides; when on the instant a large body of the enemy 
which had been covered by the forest, rushed upon its summit with a shout, 
and poured down a general volley. The whole Prussian line returned it b 
one wemendous discharge. The drums and trumpets struck up, the battal- 
ions and squadrons advanced, singing their national hymp. The skirmishers 
poured forward and the battle began. How shall I speak of what I felt at 
that momeat ; the sensation was indescribable! It was mingled of all feelings 
but personal. I was absorbed in that glorious roar, in that bold burst of hu- 
man struggle, in all that was wild, ardent, and terrible in the power of man. 
I had not a thought of anything but the martial pomp and spirit-stirring 
grandeur of the scene befure me. 1 was aroused from my contemplations by 
the loud laugh of my veteran friend; he was trying the benefit of a large 
brandy flask, which I remembeied, and with some not very respectful opinion 
of his temperance, to have seen him place in one of his holsters at our visit 
to the suttlers. He now offered it 10 me. “You look wretched pale,” said 
he; “our kind of life is too rough for you gentleman diplomats, and you will 
find this glassof right N. ntz, the very bestthing, if notthe only good thing, that 
its country has to give.” 

This took me down from my heroics at once; the brandy was first-rate, and 
I found myself restored to the level of the world at once, and infinitely the 
better for the operation. We now followed the advance of the t The 
leading columns had already forced their way into the entrance of the forest ; 
but it was a fores: of three leagues’ depth and twice the number in length, a 
woojen province, and the way was tought foot by foot. It is only justice to 
the French to say, that they fought weli—heli the pass Loldly—often charged 
out advance, and gave way only when they were on the point of being sur- 
rounded. Bat our superiority of discipline and numbers combined, did not 
suffer the success to be fur a moment doubtful. Still, as we followed, the 
battle raged in the depths of the forest, already as dark as it night had come 
on—our vnly light the incessant illumination of the musketry, and the bursts 
of fire from the howitzers and guns. 

As we were standing on the Jast height at the entrance of the defile, ‘ Look 
round,’ exclaimed Varnhorst, ‘ and take your first lesson in our art,if you ever 
adopt the trade of soldiership. The duke has ou'witted the Frenchman. 1 
suspected something of this sort in the morning, when I firstheard his guns so 
far to the right. I allow that the enemy may be puzzled for a while who has 
five passes to defend, with half a dozen leagues between them, and a Prussian 
army in front ready to make him choose. He has evidently drawn off the 
strength of his troops to the Duke’s point of attack, and has stripped the wing 
before us. Clairfait’> mass has been thrown upon it, and the day is our own. 
Onward.’ 


The roads and the surrounding glades gave feartul evidence of the obstinac 
of the struggle; but it also gave some curious evidence of the force ot habit 
in making \ight of the troubles of life. The cavalry, which had been com- 
paratively unemployed, trom the nature of the service during the day, had 
taken advantage of the opportunity to consult their own comfort as much as 
possible. Onthe flank and rear of the infantry the troopers had taken the 
whole affair ‘en amateur,’ and had lit their campfires, cooked their rations, 
handsomely augmented by the general spoliation of the hen-coops within 
many a league. Something like a fair was established round them by the 
suttlers; while the shells were actually falling, and many a branch was shat- 
tered over their banquets by the shot which constantly whizzed through the 
trees. But, ‘ Vive la fortune !’ Even the sober Teuton and the rough son of 
the Bannat could enjoy the few moments that war gives to festivity, and 
what the next night or morning might bring was not suffered to disturb their 
sense of ‘schnapps,’ and their supper. x 

The trampling ot horses in our rear, and the galloping of the chasseurs of 
the ducal escort, now told us that the generalissimo was at hand. He rode up 
in high spirits, received our congratulations with - incely courtesy, and bes- 
towed praises on the troops, and especially on Clairfait, which made the 
count’s dark features absolutely glow. ‘The whole group rode together until 
we reached the open country. A decisive success had unquestionably been 
gained; and in the war the first success is of proverbial importance. On this 
point, the duke laid peculiar weight on the few words which he could spare 
to me. 

‘M. Marston,’ he observed, taking me cordially by the hand, ‘ we are 
hencetorth more than friends, we are camarades. We have been in the field 
together; and, with us Prussians, that is a tie for life.’ . . 

I made my acknowledgments tor his highness’s condescension. Business 
then took the lead. 

‘You will now Lave a good despatch to transmit to our friends in England. 
The Count Clairfait has shown himself worthy of his reputation. 1 un- 
derstand thatthe enemy's foree consisted chiefly of the househoid troops of 
France ; if so, we have beaten the best soldiers of the kingdom, and the rest 
can give us but little trouble. You will remark upon these points; and now 
for Paris.’ 

A cry, or rather a shout of assent from the circle of officers, echoed the 
words, and we all put spurs to our horses, and followed the ‘ eortege’ through 
the noble old groves. But before we reached its confines, the firing had whol- 
ly ceased, and the enemy were hurrying down the slope of the Argonne, and 
crossing in great disorder a plain which separated them {rom their main body 











Our light troops and cavalry were dashing in pursuit, and prisoners were 
continually taken. From the spot where we halted, the light of the sinking 
day showed us the rapid breaking up of the fugitive column; the guns, one 
by one, left behind; the muskets thrown away, and the soldiers scattered, un- 
til our telescopes could discover scarcely more than a remnant reaching the 
protection of the distant hill. i's: ; 

We ates that night on the greensward. The duke had invited his own 
staff, and that of Clairfait, to his tent, in honour of the day, and 1 never spent 
agayer evening. His incomparable finish of manners, mingled with the cor- 
diality which no man could more naturally assume when it was his pleasure, 
and his mixture of courtly pleasantry with the bold humour which campaign- 
ing, in some degree, teaches to every one, made him, if possible, more delight- 
ful, to my conception, than even in our first interview. Towards the close of 
the supper, which, like everything else round him, was worthy of Sardana- 
palus, he addressed himself to me, and giving a most gracious personal opi- 
nion of what my “services had merited from the English minister,” said that, 
“limited as his own means of rewarding zeal and ability might be, he begged 
of me to retain a slight memorial of bis friendship, and of our day together on 
the heights of Argonne.” Taking from the hand of Guiscard the riband and 
star of the “ Order of Merit,” the famous order instituted by the Great Fred- 
eric, he placed it round my neck, and proposed my health to the table as a 
“Knight of Prussia.” ria bie 

This was a flattering distinction, and, if I could have had entire faith in all 
the complimentary language addressed to me by the s tters at that stately table, 
I should have had visions of very inagnificent things. But there is no anti- 
dote to vanity equal to an empty — If 1 had been born to one of the le- 
viathan fortunes of our peerage, | might possibly have imagined myself pos- 
sessed of all the talents of mankind, and with all its distinctions waiting for 
my acceptance ; but I never could forget the grave lesson that | was a young- 
er son. 1] sat, like the Roman in his triumph, with the slave, to leeture him, 
behind. However, | had a more ample evidence of the sincerity with which 
those compliments were paid, in the higher degree of trust reposed in me trom 
day to day. 

Iafter the repast was ended, and the principal part of the guests had with- 
drawn, I was desired to wait for the communication of important intelligence 
—Guiscard and Varnhorst being the only officers of the staff who remained. 
A variety of papers, taken in the portfolio of one of the French Generals who 
had fallen in the engagement of the day, were laid before us, and our little 
council proceeded to examine them. They were ofa very various kind, and 
no dad epitome of the mind of a gallant and crackbrained coxcomb. Reflec- 
tions on the conduct of the Allied armies, and conjectures on their future pro- 
ceedings—both of so fantastic a kind, that the duke’s gravity often gave way, 
and even the grim Guiscard sometimes wore asmile. Then came in a letter 
from some “ confrere” in Paris, a tissue of gossip and grumbling, anecdotes of 
the irregularities of private life, and merciless abuse of the leaders of party.— 
Interspersed with those were epistles of a more tender description ; trom which 
it appeared that the general’s heart was as capacious as his ambition, and that 
he contrived to give his admiration to half a dozen of the ‘elite’ of Parisian 
beauty atatime. Varnhorst was delighted with this portion of the corres- 
pondence; even the presence of the duke could not prevent him from burst- 
ing into explosions of laughter; and he ended by imploring possession of the 
whole, as models of his future correspondence, in any emergency which com- 
pelled him to put pen to paper in matters of sex. But nearly the Jast of the 
documents in the portfolio was one deserving of all attention. It was a state- 
ment of the measures which had been enjoined by the Republican govern- 
ment for raising the population in arms ; and, as an appendix, the muster-roll 
of the various corps which were already on their way to join the army of 
Dumourier. The duke read this paper with a countenance from which all 
gaiety had vanished, and handed it to Guiscard to read aloud. 

‘What think you of that, gentlemen ?’ asked the duke, in his most deliberate 
tone. 

Varnhorst, in his usual unhesitating style, said—‘It tells us only that we 
shail have some more fighting; but, as we are sure to beat them, the more 
the better. Your highness knows as well as any man alive, that the maxim 
of our great master was, “ Begin the war by fighting as many pitched battles 
as you can. Skirmishes teach discipline to the rabble; allow the higher 
orders time to escape, the government to tamper, and to encourage the resist- 
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and, like the thunderbolts, they appear to come from a source which defies 
resistance by man.” ’ 

‘{ think,’ said Guiscard, with his deep physiognomy still darkening, ‘ that 
we lost, what is the most difficult of all things to recover—time.’ 

The duke bit his lip. ‘How was it to be helped, Guiscard? You know 
the causes of the delay ; they were many and stu » 

‘ Ay,’ was the reply, with an animation, which strack me with surprise, ‘as 
many as the blockheads in Berlin, and as stubborn as the rock under our feet, 
or the Aulic council.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the duke, turning to me, with his customary grace of manner— 
* What does our friend, the Englishman, say ? ; 

Of course, [ made no pretence to giving a military opinicn. I merely said, 
‘That 1 had every reliance on the experienced conduct of his highness, and 
on the established bravery of his army.’ ; 

‘ The truth is, M. Marston, as Guiscard says, we have lost time, though it 
is no fault of ours; and I observe, from these papers, that the enemy availed 
themselves of the delay, by bringing up strong corps from every point. Sul, 
our duty lies plain before us; we must advance, and rescue the unfortunate 
royal faintly—we must tranquillize France, by overthrowing the rabble influ- 
ence, which now threatens to subvert all jaw; and having done that, we may 
then retire, with the satisfaction of having fought without ambition, and been 
victorious without a wish for aggrandizement.’ Afler a pause, which none 
attempted to interrupt, he finished by saying—‘! admit that our work is likely 
to become more difficult than I had supposed.’ 

Varnhorst’s sanguine nature bore this with visible reluctance. ‘Pardon 
me, your highness, but my opinion is for instant action, whatever may ha 
pen. Let us but move to-morrow morning, and I promise you another bate 
of Rosbach within the next twelve hours.’ The idea was congenial to the gal- 
lantry of the duke ; he smiled, and shook the bold speaker by the band. 

‘I see, by these lists,’ said Guiscard, as be slowly perused the returns, ‘that 
the troops with which we have been engaged to-day amounted to little more 
than twenty thousand men, under the new general, Dumourier. They fought 
badly, [ think. I scarcely expected that they would have fought at all since 
the emigration of their officers. Sixteen or eighteen thousand men are already 
moving up from Flanders; a strong corps under my old acquaintance and 
countryman, Kellerman—and whatever he may be as an officer, a bolder and 
braver veteran dues nvt exist—are coming, by forced marches, fiom the Rhine; 
the sea-coast towns are stripped of their garrisons, to supply a supplementary 
force; and I should not be surprised to find that we rather under, than over, 
calculated the force which will be in line against us within a week. 

‘So be it!’ exclaimed Varnhorst. ‘What are troops without discipline, 
and generals without science? Both made to be beaten. The filty 
thousand Prussians with us would march through Europe. I am for the 
advance. That was a brilliant dash of Clairfait’s this afiernoon. Let us 
match it to-morrow morning.’ 

‘It was admirabie!’ replied the duke, with the colour mounting to his 
cheek. ‘ Any officer in Europe might envy the decision, the daring, and the 
success. His sagacity in discovering the weak point of the enemy’s position, 
and his skill in its attack, deserve all praise. His flank movement was per- 
fectly admirable.’ 

: Well, we have only to try him again,’ exclaimed Varnhorst, with increas- 
ing animation. ‘ We have turned the position, and taken a thousand prison- 
ers and some guns. Our men are in high spirits; and, if I were incommand 
of a corps to-morrow, my only countersign would be—* Paris.”’ 

*Varnhorst,’ said the duke, ‘you have only anticipated my intention with 
regard to yourself. You shall have a command; the three brigades of Prus- 
sian grenadiers shall be given into your charge, and you shall operate on the 
flank. {tis my wish to make our principal movement in that direction, and 
1 know you well.’ 

Varnhorst’s gratitude almost denied him words; but his countenance spoke 
better than his tongue. 

One of those papers contained a detail of several projects by the leading 
members of the Assembly for the governmentof France. Guiscard, after bend- 
ing his wise head over them, pronounced them all equally futile, and equally 
tending to democracy. The duke was of tue opposite opinion, and atier a 
glance at the papers, observed—‘ that he thought some of those schemes inge- 
nious; but that they so closely resembled the ideas thrown out in Germany, 
under the patronage of the Emperor Joseph, as to deprive them of any strong 
claim to originality.’ ‘ No,’ said he gaily, ‘I shall never believe that French- 
men are changed, until | hear that there is no ballet in Paris; you might as 
well tell me, tuat the Swiss will abjure the money which makes a part of his 
distinction, as the Frenchinan give up the laced coat, the powdered queue, and 
the order of St. Louis at his button-hole. Those things are the man, they are 
his mind, his senses, himself. He is a creation of monarchy—a clever, amus- 
ing, ingenious, and brave one; but rely upon my knowledge of human na- 
ture—if French nature be anything ot the, kind ~ that Paris, a capital without 
balls, and a government without embroidery, will disgust him beyond all for- 











giveness. Jt is my opinion, that ifademocracy were formed to-morrow, it 
would be danced away in a week; or if pedigree in France were burned in 
this evening’s fire, you would have the Boulevards crowded with marquises 
and marchivnesses before the month was over. Is my friend un peu pniloso- 
phe?’ He laughed at his own picture of a revolution, and his pleasantry of 
manner would have made his sentiments popular on any subject. Still, our 
long-headed friend, Guiscard, was not to be convinced. 

‘I may have —_ contempt,’ said he, in a hurried tone, ‘ for the shallow- 
hess of idlers and talkers attempting to mould men by theories; but the ques- 
tion whether France is to remain a monarchy or not, is one of the most press- 
ing importance to your highness’s operations. It is only in this practical sense 
that I should think of the topic at ail. You bave taken the frontier towns, and 
have beaten the frontierarmy. Thus, so far as the regular force of France is 
concerned, the war is atan end. But then comes the grand point. A coun- 
try of thirty millions of people cannot be conquered, if they can but be roused 
to resist. All the troops of Europe—nay, perhaps all the princes of the earth 
—might perish before they fully conquered a country so large as France, with 
so powerful a population. This seems even to be one of the provisions of 
Providence against ambition, that an invasion of a populous country is the 
most difficult operation in the world, upless the people welcome the invader. 
It gives every ditch the character cf a fortress, and every man the spirit of a 
soldier. I recollect no instance in European history, where an established 
kingdom was conquered by invasion. They all stand at this hour, as they 
stood a thousand years ago. In France, we fund the people without leaders, 
without troops, and without experience in war; of course they have not re- 
sisted our hussars and guns. But they havenotjoined us. In any other coun- 
try of Europe, we should have recruits crowding to ask for service. But the 

rench farmer shuts up his house; the peasant flies; the citizen barricades 
his gates, and gives a cannon-shot for an answer. The whole land rejects us, 
if it dares not repel; and, if we conquer, we shall have to colonize.’ 

‘ Well, we must fight them into it,’ said Varnhorst. 

‘ Or leave them to fight themselves out of it,’ 1 observed —‘ my national pre- 
judices not being favourable to reasoning at the point of the bayonet.’ 

‘ Or take the chances of the world, and float on wherever the surge carries 
us,’ laughed the duke. 

But Guiscard was still inflexible. His deep eye flashed with a light which 
I never could have looked for under those projecting brows. His cheek was 
visited by a tinge which argued a passionate interest in the subject; and, as 
he spoke, his tongue uttered a nervous and powei ful eloquence, which showed 
that Guiscard was thrown among camps, while he might have figured in sen- 
ates and councils. Of course, at this distance of time, 1 can offer buta faint 
memory of his bold and spontaneous wisdom. 

_‘ Lean see no result for France but democracy. This war is like no other 
since the fall of the Roman Empire. It is a war of the passions. What man 
can calculate the power of those untried elements? I implore your highness 
to consider with the deepest caution every step to be taken from this moment. 
Europe has no other commander whom it can place in a rank with yourself; 
and if you, at the head of the first army of Europe, shall find it necessary@to 
retreat before the peasantry of France, it will form a disastrous era in the art 
of war, and a still more disastrous omen toevery crowned head of Europe.’ 

The duke looked uneasy. But he merely said, with a smile—‘ My dear 
Guiscard, we must keep these sentiments to ourselves in camp. You are a 
cosmopolite, and look on these things with too refined a speculation. Like my- 
self, you hive dined and supped with the Diderots and Raynlas—pleasant peo- 
ple, no doubt, but dangerous advisers,’ 

‘I have!’ exclaimed his excited hearer; ‘and neither I, nor any other man, 
would have met them without admiring tlyirtalents. But I always looked on 
their coterie as a sort of moral lunatics, the madder the more ight they have.’ 

‘ Our question is simply one of tact,’ said the duke. 

‘ Yes, and ofa fact on which the fate of Europe hinges at this moment! 'The 
monarchy of France is already cloven down. What wild shape of power is 
now to take up its fallen sword? The sovereignty of time, laws, and loyalty 
are in the grave, and the funeral rites will be heady ; but what hand is to 


= “} ground ot that grave firm enough to bear the foundations of a new 
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‘ The heels of our boots, and the hoofs of our 
enough?!’ exclaimed Varnhorst 

‘ e much stronger probability is,’ replied Guiscard 
ple it into a mire so deep, that we may reckon the allie 
they can draw themselves out of it. France is revolutionized irrecoverably 
Three things have been done within the last three months, any one of which 
would overthrow the strongest government on the Continent By confiscating 
the property of the nobles, she has set the precedent for breaking down all 
property, thrown the prize into the hands of the populace, and thus. after cor 
Tupting them by the robbery, has bound them by the bribe. By destroying 
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and banishing the persons of the nobility, she has done more 
an antagonist to the mob —she has swept away a protector of the people. The 
provinces will henceforth be helpless; Paris will be the sovereign, and Paris 
itself will have the mob for its master. And by her third step, the ruin of the 
church, she has given the death-blow to the few and feeble feelings which ac- 
knowle /ged higher objects than those of the hour. ‘The pressing point tor us, 
is, how the Revolution will act upon the military spirit of the nation. The 
French may succumb; but they make good soldiers, they are the only nation 
in Europe who have an actual fondness for war, who contemplate it as a pas- 
time, and, in spite of all their defeats, regard it as their natural path to power.’ 

‘ But they fly before our squadrons,’ observed the duke. 

‘ Yes, as schoolboys fly betore their master, until they are strong enough to 
rebel ; or as the Indians fled before the lances and horses of Cortes, until they 
became accustomed to them. It would be infinitely wiser to leave the repub- 
licans to struggle with each other than unite them by a national attack. Mobs, 
like the wolves, always tall upon the first wounded. The first faction that re- 
ceives a blow in those campaigns of the Palais Royal, will have ail the others 
tearing it to fragments. e custom will spread; every new drop of biood 
will let loose a torrent in retaliation ; and when France has thus been drained 
of her fever, will be the time, either to restore her, or to paralyse for ever her 
power of disturbing the world.’ 





THE SCHOOLMASTER’S DREAM. 
BY MRS. C. S. HALL. 

James O'Leary was a schoolmaster of great learning, and still greater Je- 

ute; his school was the most crowded of any school within fifiy miles of 

illgubbin—yet he modestly designated it his ‘Small College’-—and his pu- 
pils ‘ his thrifle of boys. O’Leary,never considered ‘the Vulgarians’—as the 
termed those who only learned English, writing, and arithmetic—worth count- 
ing. No boy, in his estimation, merited naming or notice until he entered 
Virgil; he began his school catalogue with ‘the Vargils;’ but was so decided- 
ly proud of ‘ taking the shine out of thim ignorant chaps up at Dublin Col- 
lege’ by a display of his ‘ Graciaus’—five or six clear-headed, intelligent boys, 
whose brogues were on their tongue; whose clothes hung ne them by a 
mystery ; and yet, poor fellows! were as proud of their Greek, and fond of 
capping Latin verse, as their master himself. 

ames O’Lezry deserved his reputation to a certain extent, as all do who 
achieve one. in his buyhood he had been himself a poor scholar, and travel- 
led the country for his learning, he had graduated at the best hedge school in 
the kingdom of Kerry, and at one time he had an idea of entering Maynooth; 
but fortunately or unfortunately, as it might be, he lost his vocation by falling 
in love and marrying Mary Byrne, to whom, despite a certain quantity of 
hardness and pedantry, he always made a kind husband, although} Mary, 
docile and intelligent in every other respect, never could achieve her A, B,C ; 
this he was tund of instancing as a proof of the inferiority of the fair sex.— 
James looked with the greatest contempt atthe system adopted by the National 
Schools, declaring that Latin was the foundation upon which all intellectual 
education should be raised, and that the man who had no Latin was not wor- 
thy of being considered a man at all. 

Donnybeg, the parish in which he resided, was a very remote, silent district 
—an isolated place, belonging chiefly to an apoplectic old gentleman, whose 
father having granted long leases on remunerating terms, left him a certain 
inceme, sufficient for himself, and not distressing to others. The simple far- 
mers had so long considered Master O’Leary a miracle, and he confirmed 
them in this opinion so frequently, by saying in various languages, what they 
had not understood, if spoken in the vernacular, that when a National School 
was proposed in the parish by some oificious person, they offered to send up 
their schuolmaster, atiended by his Latin and Greek schulars—tail fashion— 
to ‘bother the boord.’ This threw James into a state of such excitement, that 
he could hardly restrain hi..self; and indeed his wife does not hesitate to say, 
that he has never been ‘ right’ since. 

The old landlord was as decided an enemy to the National School system 
as James himself; and the matter dropped without O’Leary’s having an op- 
portunity of ‘flourishing the board,’ which he bitterly regrets. James, for 
many years after his establishment at Donnybeg, was exceeaingly kind to the 
itinerant class, of whose merits he was so bright an example; for a long time 
his College was the refuge of every poor scholar, who received gratuitous in- 
struction from ‘¢he Master,’ and the attention and tenderness of a mother from 
‘the Mistress.’ This generosity on the part of James O'Leary increased his 
reputation, and won hiin a great many blessings from the poor, while pupils 
thronged to him from distant parts of the kingdom—not only the itinerant 
scholar, but the sons of snug farmers,who boarded in his neighbourhood, and 
paid largely for the classics, and all accomplishments. This James found 
very profitable ; in due time he slated his house, placing a round stone as a 
‘pinnacle’ on either gable, representing, the one the terrestrial, the other, the 
celestial globe ; he paved the little court-yard withthe multiplication tabie in 
black and white stones; and constructed a summer-house, to use his own 
phrase, on ‘ geometrical principles,’ whose interior was decorated with maps 
and triangles, and every species of information. If pupils came before, they 
‘rained on him,’ after his ‘Tusculum’ was finished; and he had ils name 
painted on a Gothic arch above the gate, which, such was the inveteracy of 
old habits, always stood open fer wantof a latch; but somehow, though James’s 
fortunes improved, there was something about his heart that was not right; 
he began to consider learning only valuable as a means of wealth; he be- 
came civil to richdunces, and continually snubbed a first-rate ‘Gracian,’ who 
was, it is true, only a poor scholar. This feeling, like all others, at first mere- 
ly tolerated, gained ground by degrees, until] Master O’ Leary began to put the 
question frequently to himseli—‘ Why he should do good and bother himself 
so much, about those who did no good to him ?’ He had never ventured to 
say this out aloud to any one, but he had at last whispered it so often to him- 
self that one evening, seeing Mary busily occupied turning round some pre- 
paration in a little iron pot, reserved for delicate stir-about, gruel, ‘a sup of 
broth, —which he knew on that particular occasion was intended for the ‘ Gra- 
cian,’ who had been unwell for some days,—afier knocking the ashes out of 
his pipe, and closing ard clasping his well-thumbed Homer, he said, ‘ Mary, 
can’t ye sit still at the wheel, now that the day’s a’most done, and nature be- 
comes soporific ?—w hich signifies an inclination to repose.’ 

‘In a minute, dear; it’s for poor Aby—he’s sick entirely, and has no one 
to look to him, the place where he lodges has no convayniance for a drop of 
whey—and if it had, they’ve nothing to turn it with, and nothing to make it of, 
—so I'll sit down at onct.’ 

‘ Then why don’t you sit down at onct ?—[A corruption of ‘ at once,’ means, 
at this moment—it is the present tense—now—instantiy.]—‘ Why do you sit— 
wasting your time—tosay nothing of the sweet milk—and the’—he was going 
to say‘ the sour,’ bui was ashamed, and so added, ‘ other things—for one who 
does no good to us ?” 

‘No good to us!’ repeated Mary, as she poured off the whey, keeping the 
curd carefully back with a hornspoon. ‘ No good to us, dear —why, it’s for 
Aby-the-W hat is it you called him—Aby Gradus? Nou; Aby the Gracian— 
your top boy—as used to be—he that his old grandmother—(God help us!— 
he had no other kith or kin}—walked ten miles, just to see him stand at the 
head of his class, that she might die with an easy heart—it’s for him, it is—’ 

‘ Well,’ replied the Master, «I know that, I know it’s for him—and I’ tell 
you what, Mary, we are growing—not to say ould, but advancing to the re- 
gion of middle lite—past its meridian, indeed—and we can’t afford to be throw- 
ing away our substance on the like of Aby——’ 

* James !’ exclaimed Mary. 

‘ Ay, indeed, Mary, we must come to a period—a full stop, I mean—and’— 
he drew a deep breath, and then added—‘ and take no more poor scholars? 

‘Oh, James, don’t say the likes o’ that,’ said the gen'le-hearted woman, 
‘don’t—a poor scholar never came into the house that I didn’t feel as if he 
brought fresh air from heaven with him—I never miss the bitI give them— 
my heart warms to the soft homely sound of their bare feet on the floor, and 
the door a’most opens of itself to let them in.’ 

‘Still, we must take care of ourselves, woman, dear,’ replied James, with 
a dogged look. Why the look should be called ‘ dogged,’ I do not know, for 
dogs are anything but obstinate, or given to it ; but he put on the sort of look so 
called; and Mary, not moved from her purpose, covered the mouth ot the 
jug with a huge red apple potatoe, and, beckoning a neighbour's child, who 
was hopping over the multiplication table in the little court yard, desired her 
to run for her life, with the jug, while it was hot, to the house where Aby 
stopt that week, and be sure tell him he was to-take it afier he had said his 
——s and while it was screeching hot. She then drew her whee! opposite 

rer husband and began spinning. 

‘I thought, James,’ she said, ‘that Abel was a strong pet of yours, though 
you've cooled to him cf late—I’m sure he got you a deal of credit.’ = 

‘AML Pil ever get by him.’ 

‘Qh, don’t say that! sure, the blessing is a fine thing—and all the learning 
you give out, James, honey, doesn’t lighten what you have in your head. 
which is a grate wonder. If I only take the meal out of the losset, handful 
by handful, it wastes away, but your brains hould out better than the meal: 
take ever so much away, and there’s the same still.’ 

‘Mary, you're a fool, agra!’ answered her husband—but he smiled. The 
schoolmaster was a man, and all men like flattery, even from their wives 

‘And that’s one reason, dear, why you can’t be a loser by giving your 
learning to them that wants it,’ she continued—‘ it does them good and it 
does yon no harm.’ 

The schoolmaster made no answer, and Mary continued. She was a true 
object. 

‘Pve always thought a red head lucky, dear.’ 
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‘ Think of that, now !—And a boy | saw to-day had just such another lucky 
mole as yourself under his left eye.’ 

‘ What boy ?’ inquired the master. / 

“A poor fatherless and motherless craythur, with his Vosters and little 
books slung in a strap at his back, and a purty tidy second shute of clothes 
under his arm fur Sunday. It put me in mind of the way you tould me you 
set off poor scholaring yerselt, darlin’!—all as one as that poor little boy, 
barriw the second suit of clothes. 

‘What did he want?’ inquired O'Leary, resuming his bad temper, for 
Mary made a mistake in her second hit. She judged of his character by her 
own. Prosperity had rendered her more thoughtful and anxious to dispense 
the blessings she enjoyed, but it had hardened her husband. 

‘Just six months of your taching to make a man of him, that’s all.’ 

‘Has he money to pay for it? ; 

‘Vm sure I never askedhim. The thrifle collected for a poor scholar is 
little enough to give him a bit to eat, without paying anything to a_ strong 
man like yerself, James O’Leary ;—only just ihe ase and continument it brings 
to one’s sleep by night, and one’s work by day, to be atiher doing a kind turn 
to a fellow-christian.’ t 

‘Mary,’ replied the schoolmaster, in a slow decided tone, ‘that’s all bother- 
ution.’ 

Mary gave a start—she could hardly believe she heard correctly ; but there 
sat Jaines O’Leary looking as hard as if he had been turned from a man of 
flesh intoa man of stone. Under the impression that he was bewitched, 
Mary crossed herself; but still he sat there looking, as she afterwards de- 
clared, ‘like nothing.’ : ’ 

‘Father of Mercy!’ she exclaimed, ‘spake again, man alive! and tell us, 
is it yerself that’s in it! , 

James laughed; not joyously or pessiventy. but a litle, dry, half starved 
laugh, lean and hungry—a niggardly laugh ; but before he had time to reply, 
the door opened slowly and timidly, and a shock of rusty red hair, surmount- 
ing a pale acute face, entered, considerably in advance of the body to which 
it belonged. 

‘That's the boy I tould you of, said Mary. ‘Come in, ma bouchal; the 
master himseil’sin it, now, and will talk to yon, dear.’ a 

‘The boy advanced his slight delicate form, bowed both by study and pri- 
vation, and his keen penetrating eyes looking out trom beneath the project- 
ing brows which overshadowed them. . 

Mary told him to sit down; but he continued standing, his fingers twitch- 
ing convulsively amid the leaves of a Latin book, in which he hoped to be 
examined, 

‘ What's your name t—and stand up!’ said the master, grufily. 

The boy told him his name was Edward Moore. 

‘What do you know”? He said, ‘He knew English and Voster—a trifle 
ot Algaabra and Latin—and the Greek letters—he hoped to be a priest in 
time—and should be,’ he added confidently, ‘ if his honour would give him the 
run of the school, an odd lesson now and agin—and let him pick up as much 
as he could.’ ‘And what,’ inquired O'Leary, ‘will you give me in re- 
turn? 

‘[ have but little, Sir,’ replied the boy, ‘ for my mother has six of us, pay- 
ing to one, whose face we never see, a heavy rent for the shed we starve un- 
der. My father’s in Heaven—my eldest sister, a cripp!e—and but for the 
kindness of the neighbours, and the goodness of one or two families at Christ- 
mas and Whitsuntide, and, above all, the blessing of God—which never laves 
us—we might turn out upon the road-~and beg.’ 

‘ But all that is nothing to me,’ said O’Leary, very coldly. 

‘1 know that, Sir,’ answered the boy ; yet he looked as if he did not know 
it, ‘though your name’s up in the country for kindness, as well as learning ; 
but I was coming to it—I have a trifle of about eighteen shillings—besides 
five, which the priest warned me to keep, when I went for his blessing, as he 
said I might want it in case of sickness: and | was thinking, if yer honour 
would take ten out of the eighteen, fora quarter, or so, I know I can’t pay ye’r 
honour as I ought, only just for the love of God, and if ye’d please to examine 
me in the Latin, his reverence said, I’d be no disgrace to you.’ 

‘Just let me see what ye’ve got,’ said the schoolmaster. The boy drew 
forth from inside his waistcoat the remnant of a cotton night-cap, and held it 
towards the schoolmaster’s extended hand; but Mary stood between her hus- 
band and his temptation. 

‘Put it up, child” she said; ‘the masther doesn’t want it, he only had a 
mind to see if it was safe,’—then aside to her husband— Let tall ye’r hand, 
James, it’s the devil that’s under ye’r elbow keeping it out, nibbling as the 
fishes do at the hook; is it the thin shiliings of a widow’s son you'd ve afther 
taking? It’s not yerself that’s in it at all,’ —then to the boy—‘ Put it up, dear, 
and come in the morning.’ But the silver had shone in the master’s eyes 
through the worn out knitting, the ‘ thin shillings,’ as Mary called them, and 
their chink aroused his avarice the more. So, standing up, he put aside his 
wife, as men often do good counsel, with a strong arm, and declared that he 
would have all, or none, and that without pay he would receive no pupil. The 
boy, thirsting for learning, almost without hesitation, agreed to give him all 
he possessed, only saying, that ‘the Lord above would raise him up some 
friend who would give him a bit, a sup, and a lock of straw to sleep on.’ Thus 
the bargain was struck, the penniless child turned from the door, knowing that 
at least, for that night, he «would receive shelter from some kind-heaited cot- 
ter, and perhaps give in exchange tuition to those who could not afiord to go 
to the ‘great master,’ while the dispenser of knowledge, chinking the ‘thin 
shillings,’ strode towards a well-heaped hoard to add thereto the mite of a 
fatherless boy. Mary crouched over the cheerful fire, rocking herself back- 
wards and forwards, in real sorrow, and determined to consult the priest as to 
the change that had come over her husband, turning him out of himself, into 
something ‘ not right.’ 

This was O'Leary’s first public attempt to work out his determination, and 
he was thoroughly ashamed of himself; he did not dare to encounter Mary’s 
reproachful looks, so he brought over his blotied desk, and sat with his back 
to her, apparently intent on his books; but despite all he could do, his mind 
went wandering back to the time he was a poor scholar himsel!, and no mat- 
ter whether he looked over problems, or turned the leaves of Homer, there 
was the pale gentle face of the poor scholar, whom he had ‘ fleeced’ to the ut- 
termost. 

‘Mary,’ he said, anxious to be reconciled to himself, ‘there never was one 
of them poor scholars that had not twice as much as they purtended.’ 

* Was that the way with yerself,avick ? she answered. James pushed back 
the desk, flung the ruler at the cat—beunced the door afier him—and went to 
bed. He did not fall very soon asleep—nor when he did, did he sleep very 
soundly—but tossed and tumbled about in a most undignified manner. So 
much so, that his poor wife left off rocking, and, taking out her beads, began 
praying for him as hard and fast as she could; and she believed her prayers 
took efiect, for he soon became tranquil, and slept soundly : but Mary went on 
praying; she was accounted what was called the steadiest hand at prayers in 
the country, but, on this particular night, she prayed on without stopping, un- 
til the grey cock, whe always crowed at four, told her what the time was, and 
she thought she might as well sleep for a couple of hours, for Mary could not 
only pray when she liked, but sleep when she pleased, which is frequently the 
case with the innocent-hearted. As soon, however, as she hung the beads cn. 
the same nail that supported the holy water crossand cup, James gave a groan 
and a start, and called her—‘ Give me your hand,’ he said, ‘that I may know 
it’s you that’s in it.’ Mary did so, and affectionately hace God bless him. 

‘ Mary, my own ould darling,’ he whispered, ‘I'm a grate sinner, and all 
my learning isn’t—isn’t worth a brass farthing.’ Mary was really astonished 
to hear him say this. ‘It’s quite in airnest ] am, dear, and here’s the key of 
my little box, and go and bring out that poor scholar’s night-cap, and take care 
of his money, and as soon as day breaks intirely, go find out where he’s stop- 

ing, and tell him I'll never touch cross nor coin belonging to him, nor one of 
1is class, and give him back his coins of silver and nis coins ol brass; and 
Mary agra, if you’ve the power, turn every boy in the parish into a poor schol- 
ar, that | may have the satisfaction of taching them, for I’ve had a Dream, 
Mary, and I'tl tell it to you, who knows better than myself how to be grateful 
for such a warning,—there, praise the holy saints! is a streak of daylight ; now 
listen, Mary, and don’t interrupt me :— : 

‘| suppose it’s dead I was first, but, anyhow, I thought I was floating about 
in a dark space—and every minute I wanted to fly up, but something kept me 
down J could not rise—and as I grew used to the darkness, you see, I saw a 
great many things floating about like myself—mighty curious shapes—one of 
them, with wings like a bat, came close up to me, and, after all, what was it 
but a Homer; and I thought, maybe, it would help me up, but when I made a 
grab at it, it turned into smoke; then came a great white-faced owl, with red 
borthered eyes, and out of one of them glared a Voster, and out of the other a 
Gough, and globes and inkhorns changed, Mary, in the sight of my two look- 
ing eyes, into vivacious tadpoles, swimming here and there, and making game 
of me as they passed oh, I though: the time was a thousand years, and 
everything about me talking bad Latin and Greek that would bother a saint, 
and I, without power to answer or to get away, I’m thinking it was the school- 
master’s purgatory I was in.’ . 

‘ May be so,’ replied Mary, ‘ particularly as they wouldn’t let you correct 
the bad Latin, dear.’ 

‘ But it changed, Mary, and I found myself, after a thousand or two years, 
in the midst of a mist—there was a mistiness all around me—and in my head 
—but it was a clear, soft, downy like vapour, and I had my full liberty in it, 
so I kept on going up—up for ever so many years, and by degrees it c'cared 
away, drawing itself into a bohrcen at either side, leading \owards a great high 
hill of light, and I made straight for the bill ; and baving got over it, 1 looked 
up, and of all the brightnesses I ever saw, was the brighiness above me the 
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ightest; and the more I looked at it the brighter it grew, and yet there was 
pry ve my eyes, and something whispered that that was heaven, and 
with that I fell down on my knees and asked how I was to get there, for mind 
ye, Mary, there was a gulf between me and the hili, or, to speak more to your 
“understanding, a gap; the hull of light above me was in no ways joined to the 
hill on which [ stood. So I cried how I was to get there. ell, before you 
could say twice ten, there stood before me seven poor scholars, those seven, 
dear, that I taught, and that have taken the vestments since. i knew them 
all, and I knew them well. Many a hard day’s work 1 had gone through 
with them, just for that holy, blessed pay, the love of God—there they stood, 
and Abel at their head.’ : 

‘Oh yah mulla! think of that now, my poor Aby; didn’t I know the good, 
pure drop was in him! interrupted Mary. 

«<The only way for you to get to that happy place, masther dear, they 
said, ‘ is for you to make a ladder of us.’ 

‘ «Ts it aladler of the ——’ . ga puis 

‘Whisht, will ye,’ interrupted the mastner. ‘ We are the stairs, said 
they, that will lead you to that happy mansion—all your learning of which 
you were so proud —all your examinations—all your disquisition and know- 
ledge—your algebra and mathematics—your Greek—ay, or even your He- 
brew, if you had that same, are all not worth a tranzen. All the mighty fine 
doings, the greatness of man, or of man’s learning, are not the value of a sin- 
gle blessing here; but we, masther jewel, We ARE YOUR CHaRiTiES; seven 
of us poor boys, through your means, learned their duty—seven of us! and 
upon us you can walk up to the shining light, and be happy tor ever. 

“| was not a bit bothered at the idea of making a slep ladder of the seven 
holy creatures, who, though they had been poor scholars, were far before my- 
self where we were now; but asthey bent, [ stept, firston Abel, then on 
Pad ly Blake, then on Billy Murphy ; butany how, when I got to the end ot 
the seven, I found there were five or six more wanting; I tried to make a 
spring and only for Abel I'd have gone—I don’t know where—he held me 
fast. “O the Lord be merciful! is this the way with me afier all,’ I said.— 
‘ Boys—darlings ! can ye get me no more than half way after all!’ 

‘ Sure there must be more of us to help you,’ makes answer Paddy Blake. 
‘Sure you lived many years in the world afier we left you,’ says Abel, ‘ and 
unless you hardened your heart, it isn’t possible but you must have had a dale 
more of us to help you.’ Sure you were never content, having tasted the ever- 
increasing sweetness of seven good deeds, to stop short and lave your task un- 
finished? Qh, then, if you did, masther,’ said the poor fellow, ‘if you did, 
it’s myself tnat’s sorry for you.’ Well, Mary, agra! [thought my heart would 
burst open, when | remembered what came over me last night—and much 
more—arithmetical calculations-- when I had full and plinty, of what the 
little you gave and I taught came to—and every niggard thought was like a 
sticking up dagger in my heart—and I looked at a glory I could never reach, 
because of my cramped heart, and just then | woke—I’m sure I must have 
had the prayers of some holy creature about me to cause such a war.ing.’ 

Mary made no reply—but sank on her knees by the bed-side, weeping— 
tears of joy they were—she felt that her prayers had been heard and answered. 
‘ And now, Mary, let us up and be stirring, for life is but short for the doing 
of our duties. We'll have the poor scholars to breakfast—and darling, you'll 
look out fer more of them, And, oh! but my heart’s as light as the down of 
a thistle, and all through my blessed dream.’ 





FANNY FLSSLER AT PARIS. 


Paris, February, 1841. 

Since I wrote to you last, my dear Mina, I have received very sad intelli- 
gence from New York. The worthy gentleman of whom I spoke so gaily 
a couple of months back, the American lessee, Mr Price, isno more!  Itis 
mournfully strange that the letter he wrote, giving me carte blanche, and urg- 
ing my coming so strenuously, was the last he ever penned. He fell _ ill im- 
mediately, and with an obstinacy, that | iearn characterized him, refused all 
medical advice. The third or fourth day from the beginning of the attack he 
desired to be conducted to the window. Looking out on the cold and wintry 
streets, he observed, ‘ What a dark and gloomy scene is this!’ sighed, and sat 
down in a chair, with his eyes still bent upon the heavy clouds floating above, 
and inafew minutes more his attendant approached him, and found him 
dead! This event has depressed mea good deal, for though I knew, o1 
course, little of thedeceased gentleman, yet I had anticipated long and inti- 
mate professional relations with him. 1 expected to commence my theatrical 
career in America, under his auspices, and I depended much on his great ex- 
perience and known ability, to carry me safely and successfully through the 
trying ordeal that awaits me. After my first emotions of painful surprise, I 
thought, naturally, what effect this would have on my affairs. I considered 
myself free again, for my contract was made with him alone. His unfortu- 
nate death relieved me, then, of all imperative obligation, and I determined 
almost instantly to abandon going: for, the nearer I approach this great 
event of my life, the stronger become my apprehensions, and the deeper my 
anxiety to retreat from its accomplishment. But I fear this is now quite out 
of the question. Letters froin the surviving manager and associate of the late 

r. P. have reached me, begging me not to disappoint ihe hopes generally 
entertained of my coming, and that my refusing to do so would involve him 
in serious loss,as other engagements had been neglected, in the certainty 
of my filling up the trme. This decides me to go on; besides I have made 
much preparation, and | am aware that the Opera here suspects me of em- 
ploying this ruse for certain motives they attribute to me ; this alone would 
drive me on. I have been very busy these few days back in getting up my 
farewell benefit. These are usually grand occasions, and I felt especially so- 
licitous that this parting festivity should not fall short in attraction or num- 
bers of preceding triumphs. I have been making the tour of all the celebri- 
tes du theatre, to ask their useful and flattering support, and it has been grant- 
ed me with cheerful unanimity. It is customary, perhaps you know, for one 
artist to lend another his talent on these occasions, requiring the same service 
in return when the opportunity may arise. It is foreach one to judge for him- 
self whether the exchange be equal or not. There are some who demand 
payment, and they are right. I have secured, fortunately, the artistes de 
|’Opera Italien et du Theatre Francais. Of course I have all the aid the 
Academie can afford, for which they expect a good round return of the re- 
ceipts. 

My programme will carry me much beyond the legal hour of midnight, and 
I must be resigned to the deduction of the fine. I shall pay it the more readily 
since its destination is < good one. I will announce you the result. [ have 
had several friendly visits from my worthy directeur, M. Duponchel. He 
seems uneasy and dissatisfied at my going, but is yet unwilling te exercise his 
undoubted prerogative. He has the right to buy my three months of liberty, 
but he fears, perhaps, it would cost himdear. He conceives I set a high value 
upon it. What woman does not? He talks of quitting the direction. I am 
not astonished at this, but every artiste of the establishment will truly regret 
it. I think his temper much too docile and mild for a position requiring great 
firmness and energy of character. In all matters of ornamental composition, 
in the invention of costume, the decoration of the scene, and in all the endless 
variety of decorative detail that falls within his province and duty, his fault- 
less taste pursues its elegant way, breathing beauty and attractiveness upon 
every object it touches. But this is only one and a subordinate branch of his 
arduous work, and his task is the more difficult, as he has come after one who 
performed his part so admirably. 

It is doubtful whether the Opera ever flourished more briliiantly, or was 

ever conducted with such skill and vigour, as during the regime of M. Veron. 
In him was mixed up every element necessary to constitute a successful di- 
recteur:—great literary merit, useful, if not indispensable ; the nicest percep- 
tion of artistic excellence, with the exact knowledge of the means to develope 
it in the most favourable light ; an intimate acquaintance with the public taste, 
and the skill to shape it to his purpose ; a most correct understanding of dra- 
matic effects; the greatest sympathy with his artistes (too much neglected by 
entrepreneurs), a quick insight into their characters, and wonderful experi- 
ness in aailing himself ot their weaknesses: consummate tact, irresistible en- 
ergy, anda, strength of will that overpowered all resistance. With such quali- 
fications, backed by untiring industry, and vigilant attention to his duties, it is 
not wonderful that his operatic reign was singularly prosperous, great in pro- 
fit and fame to himself, and eminently satisfactory to the public. [ came into 
the Opera at the close of his career, but in time, fortunately, to benefit by his 
directorial skill and activity. Hearing of my success in London, he came 
over to examine into my claims. Satisfied that I was not unworthy transpor- 
tation to the bright sphere he moved in and controlled, he made very liberal 
offers fur myself and sister, which were accepted, and off we started for Paris. 
He determined that my debut should not take place immediately, and he em- 
ployed the interval with the greatest assiduity in kindling a curiosity in the 
public mind concerning me, which he inflamed to the highest pitch of longing. 
When he thought them sufficiently aroused, and the moment ripe for the 
event, he announced it with a flourish of his managerial trumpet that rung 
through the startled ears of all Paris. 

The night came, and my destiny with it. What my emotions were, it 
would be a vain attempt to portray; but [ felt that the result decided my 
career; that 1 should remain a favoured and admired plant in this rich and 
—— soil, or be nipped in the bud, and fall withered and forgotten into dark- 

obscurity. Everything was most judiciously arranged by the vigilant and 
sagacions directeur, for he knew his interest would be greatly affected by the 
public decision. A divertissement was got up for the occasion, and it was so 
managed that I did not appear until the public impatience was wound up to 
an almost intolerable point. It was contrived that I should appear with a close 
veil over my head and face, and which fell so amply down, as nearly to con- 
ceal may person. In this shrouded form I appeared on the stage, near to the 











lamps, and stood thus for a minute, whilst a pantomimic colloquy was going 
on about me. The house was silent, and almost breathless with expectatio 
my veil was thrown back, and instantly every opera-glass was levelled at my 
devoted head. I shrunk under the intensity of the gaze, so fixed and piercing ; 
I fancied I was burning under the ardent stare directed so steadily upon me. 
As glass after glass was withdrawn, the pent-up feelings of the house found 
relief in loud murmurs of satisfaction, as I was told, being too anxious to de- 
termine the point for myself. My dancing gave equal pleasure, and as the 
ballet went on I rose in public estimation, till at the close I was called for, and 
received the heartiest tokens of admiration and good-will, more than I either 
deserved or expected; yes, far more. My success was, indeed, a prize for 
me. How much had I not to fear trom the experienced judgment, the refined 
taste, of the French people, and the surpassing merit of my rivals! Taglioni 
was then at the very height of her renown; the matchless creation, La Sylph- 
ide, had carried her reputation to the uttermost ends of Europe, er nightly 
performances at the Opera were hailed with enthusiastic plaudits by her 
enraptured admirers; and truly her execution was aonb and faultless. 
Graceful as a swan, she glided majestically across the scene, leaving in her 
wake mute wonder and delight. No one comprehended her perfection more 
fully, no one enjoyed it more heartily, than I did. Is it wonderful, then, that 
Itembled when f stepped forth, night afier night, to contest with her the 
coveted palm of superiority, and divide with her the spoils of public favour ? 
This rivalry, I dare say painful to both, was kept on tor a year or two, when 
she left for Russia, where her success only equalled her great merits. I recollect 
one curious incident connected with her last benefit at the Grand Opera. She 
obtained, after much entreaty, the great favour from Vestris that he would 
appear on the occasion (for he has abandoned tor ever la scene) and dance 
with her a minuet. Every one was moved and interested at this novel 
announcement ; the artistes especially were gratified at this unexpected oppor- 
tunity of doing honour to ‘le dieu de la danse,’ once their model, and still their 
idol. All went on smoothly enough, when it was whispered that the friends 
of Taglioni were concerting soine extraordinary means to do her honour. It 
was proposed that Vestris the Great should crown her, with all due formality, 
‘ladesse de la danse.’ The excitement and uproar this produced amongst her 
jealous coimpeers may be readily imagined ; intrigue set industriously to work, 
open opposition was not wanting, and the directeur was called in and appealed 
to; but, whatever he thought, he could not directly interfere. The partisans 
of Taglioni were diligent, zealous, and persevering, and they gained their 
point. The coronation was finally determined on, and the hopes of all pre- 
tenders,were thus rudely dashed to the ground. It was arranged that, after the 
minuet was danced, the whole force of the Opera should form in marching 
procession, and pass round the stage; ‘Taglioni and Vestris were to occupy 
the centre position, and as they saluted the public in front, the envied crown 
was to be placed on her victorious head; thereupon a grand galopade of the 
troupe was to follow ; of course neither Vestris nor Taglioni was to share in 
this extraordinary procession. 

The solemnity at length arrived; the minuet was executed in the most per- 
fect manner. Vestris, awakened by this momentary return to the brilliant 
scene of his ancient glory, exerted himself with triumphant success; the 
artistes regarded him with the keenest interest—the public attention was 
absorbed ; his movement was superb, his grace irresistible, and his execution 
faultless. T'aglioni did her part, of course,as became her. The grand event 
Was now approaching—the procession formed—Vestris, wreath in hand, took 
his place with Taglioni, all tremulous and eager, on his right. The march 
began, and these principal personages had just reached the front, Vestris was 
raising his hand to deposit its coronal gift, when, to their joint horror, the 
orchestra struck up the inspiring, boisterous, torrent-like, galopade! Down 
came the whole artistic force of the establishment, with an impetus that carried 
everything before it; Vestris took to instant flight—Taglioni likewise fled ; 
and the desired, hated coronation was thus prevented in the very act of con- 
summation, and of course abandoned for ever. Taglioni instituted immediate 
inquiry into this provoking contre-temps. The leader of the orchestra was 
called for, who apologised for his mistake, but insisted that he received the 
signal to begin--who gave it was never known; whether some wag was bent 
on spoiling the sport, or whether it was mere accident, was never exactly dis- 
covered. There were many who declared it was an adroit manc@uvre of Mons. 
le Directeur to keep peace within his disturbed boundaries, and restore order 
among his agitated and discontented subjects. 

M. Veron retired from the Opera with a large fortune and undiminished 
fame. To the Jast he was enterprising, persevering, and successful. He 
gained largely by his experience in matters of business. He engaged me for 
a limited period at a certainsum. 1 demanded, on succeeding, that he would 
extend the term, which he readily did; but I discovered afterwards that I 
should have acted wiser to let the term run out, and ask more for a second 
one. 

But to return to present events. I have to a the departure from Paris 
of my powerfal and truly disinterested patron, Mrs. G I am indebted 
to her for numberless civilities and kindnesses, that have laid me under the 
deepest obligations. The more I have become acquainted with her the greater 
has grown my attachment, the higher has risen my respect. Hers is a mas- 
culine mind, that I can lean upon as a sure and strong prop. Her counsel is 
good and retreshing to me; and sorely I stand in need of it, surrounded as I 
am by dangers and temptations, that make my life a perpetual struggle, and 
no one really interested in my welfare enough to guide me judiciously, or 
sustain me firmly and boldly. IfI have tuund, as I think, such a friend at 
last, I shall regard myself as truly fortunate. 

I was driving yesterday through the crowded streets,when I heard my name 
loudly proclaimed, and on turning round observed some one beckoning me 
with great vehemence to stop. Ididso, andthe person came dashing reck- 
lessly through mud and water to my carriage-door. It was no otherthan M. 
Laporte, of Her Majesty’s Theatre, London. He came in hot haste, and at 
the last moment, toengage me to begin his season the commencement of next 
month. Difficulties presented themselves, but the negociation was agreed to 
be carried on next day. How like Laporte to neglect his most important 
business tothe latest hour, and then with what fiery energy he sets to work to 
redeem his imprudence! He isa very clever person, and has, too, that _pecu- 
liar suavity of manner and warmth of address that make friends of all he ap- 
epee He has various and high qualifications for his position, and, were 
ie more steady in the performance of duties,doubtless his affairs would thrive 
better.. He has been singularly fortunate in his managerial career whilst at 
the Opera. He derived immense profits from Sontag’s success, and is said to 
have left the Opera for Covent Garden Theatre with a fortune of 30,000/., 
which he entirely lost in the latter speculation. His habits, I have heard, are 
irregular; he thinks nothing of passing whole nights in gay carouse, and im- 
pairing health in sumptuous living and reckless waste. He is an admirable 
acror. I have enjoyed some of his performances so highly as to make me re- 
gret he did not confine himself altogether tothe scene as a performer, and 
leave to some one of calmer mind and more business-like habits, the tedious 
and complicated details of theatrical management. 








MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 


TOM PINCH DEPARTS TO SEEK HIS FORTUNE, WHAT HE FINDS AT STARTING, 


Ox! whata different town Salisbury was in Tom Pinch’s eyes to be sure, 
when the substantial Pecksniff of his heart melted away into an idle dream! 
He possessed the same faith in the wonderful shops, the same intensified a 
preciation of the mystery and wickedness of the place ; made the same exalt- 
ed estimate of its wealth, population and resources; and yet it was not the old 
city nor anything like it. He walked into the market while they were getting 


breakfast ready for him atthe Inn: and though it was the same market as of 


old, crowded by the same buyers and sellers; brisk with the same business ; 
noisy with the same confusion of tongues and cluttering of fowls in coops ; 
fair with the same display of rolls of butter, newly made, set forth in linen 
cloths of dazzling whiteness ; green with the same fresh show of dewy vege- 
tables; dainty with the same array in higglers’ baskets of small shaving-glas- 
ses, laces, braces, trouser-straps, and hardware; savoury with the same un- 
stinted show of delicate pigs’ feet and pies made precious by the pork that once 
had walked upon them: still it was strangely changed to Tom. For in the 
centre of the market-place he missed a statue he had set up there, as in all 
other places of his personal resort; and it looked cold and bare without that 
ornament. 

The change lay ne deeper than this, for Tom was farfrom being sage enough 
to know, that, having been disappointed in one man, it would have been a 
strictly rational and eminently wise proceeding to have revenged himself 
upon mankind in general, by mistrusting them one and all. Indeed this piece ot 
justice, though it is upheld by the authority of diversprofound poets and hon- 
ourable men, bears a nearer resemblance to the justice of that good Vizier in 
the Thousand-and-one Nights, who issues orders for the destruction of all the 
Porters in Bagdad because one of that untortunate fraternity ia supposed to 
have misconducted himself, than to any logical, not to say Christian system of 
conduct, known tothe world in later times. ' 

Tom had so long been used to steep the Pecksnifi of his fancy in his tea, 
and spread him out upon his toast, and take him as a relish with his beer, that 
he made but poor breakfast on the first morning after hisexpulsion. Nor did 
he muck improve his appetite for dinner by seriously considering his own af- 
fairs, and taking counsel thereon with his friend the organist’s assistant. 

The organist’s assistant gave it as his decided opinion that whatever Tom 
did, he must go to London; for there was no place like it. Which may be 


true in the main, though hardly perhaps, in itself, a sufficient reason for Tom's 
going there. 
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But Tom had thought of London before,and had coupled w ith it thoughts 
of his sister, and of his old friend John Westloek, whose advice he naturally 
felt disposed to seek in this important crisis of his fortunes. To L ondon, there- 

tore, he resolved to go; and he went away to the coaeh-office at once, to secure 
his place. The coach being already full, he was obliged to postpone his de- 
parture until the nextnight; but even this circumstance had its bright side as 
well as its dark one, for though it threatened to reduce his poor purse with un- 
expected country-charges, it afforded him an opportunity of writing to Mrs. 
Lupin and appointing his box to be brought to the old finger-post at the old 
time ; which would enable him to take that treasure with him to the metropo- 
lis, and save the expense of its carriage. ‘ So,’ said Tom, comforting himself, 
‘it’s very nearly as broad as it’s long.’ 

And it cannot be denied that, when he ha 
extent, he felt an unaccustomed sense of freedom—a vague and indistinct im- 
pression of holiday-making—which was very luxurious, He had his mo- 
ments of depression and anxiety, and they were, with good reason, pretty nu- 
merous ; but still, it was wonderfully pleasant to reflect that he was his own 
master; and could plan and scheme for himself. It was startling, thrilling. 
vast, difficult to understand ; it was a stupendous truth, teeming with jo 
bility, and self-distrust; but, in spite of all his cares, it gave a curious relish 
to the viands at the Inn, and interposed a dreamy haze between him and his 
prospecis, in which they sometimes showed to magical advantage. 

In this unsettled state of mind, Tom went once more to bed in the low four- 
poster, tothe same immoveable surprise of the effigies of the former laadlord 
and the fat ox; and in this condition passed the whole of the succeeding day. 
When the coach came round at last, with ‘ London’ blazoned in letters of go 
upon the toot, it gave Tom such a turn, that he was half disposed to run away. 
But he didn’t do it; for he took his seat upon the box instead, and looking 
down upon the four greys, felt as if he were another grey himself, or, at ali 
events, a part of the turn-out ; and was quite confused by the novelty and 
splendour of his situation. 

And really it might have confused a less modest man than Tom to find 
himself sitting next that coachman ; for of all the swells that ever flourished a 
whip, professionally, he might have been elected emperor. He didn’t handle 
his gloves like another man, but put them on—even when he was standing on 
the pavement, quite detached from the coach—as if the tour greys were, some- 
how or other, at the ends of the fingers. It was the same with his hat. He 
did thiags with his hat, which nothing but an unlimited knowledge of horses 
and the wildest freedom of the road, could ever have made him perfect in. 
Valuable little parcels were brought to him with particular instructions, and he 
pitched them into this hat, and stuck it on again ; as if the laws of gravity did 
not admit of such an event as its being knocked off or blown off, and nothing 
like an accident could betall it. The guard,too! Seventy breezy miles a- 
day were written in bis very whiskers. His manners were a canter ; his con- 
versation a round trot. He was a fast coach upon a down-hill turnpike road ; 
he was ali pace. A wagon couldn’t have moved slowly, with that guard and 
his key-bugle on the - of it. 

These were all foreshadowings of London, Tom thought, as he sat upon 
the box, and looked about him. Such a ecoachman, and such a guard, never 
could have existed between Salisbury and any other place. The coach was 
none of your steady-going, yokel coaches, but a swaggering, rakish, dissipated, 
London coach ; up all aight, and lying by all day, and leading a devil of a 
life. It cared no more for Salisbury than if it had been a hamlet. It rattled 
noisily through the best streets, defied the Cathedral, took the worst corners 
sharpest, went cutting in everywhere, making everythirg get out of its way ; 
and spun along the — country-road, blowing a lively defiance out of its key- 
bugle, as its last glad parting legacy. ‘ 

It was a charming evening. Mild and bright. And even with the weight 
ay his mind which arose out of the immensity and uncertainty of London, 

om could not resist the captivating sense of rapid motion through the pleasant 
air. The four greys skimmed along, as if they liked it quite as well as Tom 
did; the bugle was in as high spirits as the greys; the coachman chimed in 
sometimes with his voice; the wheels hummed cheerfully in unison; the 
brass-work on the harness was an orchestra of little bells; and thus, as they 
went clinking, jingling, rattling, smoothly on, the whole concern, from the 
buckles of the leaders’ coupling-reins, to the handle of the hind boot, was one 
ont gong music. F 

oho, past ges, gates, and trees; t cottages and barns, and le 
going home from work. Yoho, past pc wh we oa drawn aside into the 
ditch, and empty carts with rampant horses, whipped up at a bound upon the 
little watercourse, and held by struggling carters close to the five-barred gate, 
until the coach had passed the narrow turning in the road. Yoho, by churches 
dropped down by themselves in quiet nooks, with rustic burial-grounds about 
them, where the graves are green, and daisies sleep—for it is evening—on the 
bosoms of the dead. Yoho, past streams, in which the cattle cool their feet, 
and where the rushes grow; past paddock-tences, farms, and rick-yards ; 
last year’s stacks, cut, slice by slice, away, and showing, in the waning light, 
like ruined gables, oldand brown. Yoho, down the pebbly dip, and through 
een? water-splash, and up at a canter to the level road again. Yoho! 

oho! 

Was the box there, when they came up to the old finger-post? The box! 
Was Mrs. Lupin herself? Had she turned out magnificently as a hostess 
should, in her own chaise-cart, and was she sitting in a sahogtay chair, 
driving her own horse Dragon (who ought to have been called Dumpling), 
and looking lovely? Did the stage-coach pull up beside her, shaving her 
very wheel, and even while the guard helped her man up with the trunk, did 
he send the glad echoes of his bugle careering down the chimneys of the 
+ ace as if the coach expressed its exultation in the rescue of Tom 

ine 

‘This is kind indeed!’ said Tom, bending down to shake hands with her. 
‘I didn’t mean to give you this trouble.’ 

‘Trouble, Mr. Pinch! cried the hostess of the Dragon. 

‘Weil! It’s a pleasure to you, I know,’ said Tom, squeezing her hand 
heartily. ‘Is there any news? 

The hostess shook her head. 


‘Say you saw me,’ said Tom, ‘ and that I was very bold and cheerful, and 
not a bit down-hearted ; and that I entreated her to be the same, for all is 
certain to come right at last. Goud bye" 

* You'll write when you get settled, Mr. Pinch?’ said Mrs. Lupin. 

‘When I get settled ? cried Tom, with an involuntary opening ot his eyes. 
‘Oh, yes, ll write when I get settled. Perhaps I had better write before, be- 
cause | + find that it takes a little time to settle myself: not having too much 
money, and having only one friend. I shall give your love to the friend, by 
the way. You were always great with Mr. Westlocx, you know. Good bye!” 

‘Good bye!’ said Mrs. Lupin, hastily producing a basket with a long bottle 
sticking out of it. ‘Take this. Good bye!’ 

‘Do you want me to carry it to London for you?’ cried Tom. She was 
already turning the chaise-cart round. 

‘No, no,’ said Mrs. Lupin. ‘ It’s only a little something for refreshment on 
the road. Sit fast, Jack. Drive on, sir. All right! Good oye!’ 

She was a quarter of a mile off, before Tom collected himself; and then he 
was waving his hand lustily ; and so was she. 

‘ And that’s the last of the old finger-post,’ thought Tom, straining his eyes, 
: ; 

where I have so often stood, to see this very coach go by, and where I have 
parted with so many companions! | used to compare this coach to some 
great monster that appeared at certain times to bear my friends away into the 
world. And now it’s bearing me away, to seek my fortune, Heaven knows 
where and how !’ 

it made Tom melancholy to picture himself walking up the Jane and back 

to Pecksniff’s as of old ; and being melancholy, he looked downwards at the 
basket on his knee, which he had for the moment forgotten. 
‘She is the kindest and most considerate creature in the world,’ thought 
Tom. ‘Now I know that she particularly told that man of her’s not to look at 
me, on purpose to prevent my throwing him a shilling! I had it ready for 
him all the time, and he never once looked towards me; whereas that man 
naturally (for I know him very well), would have done nothing but grin and 
state. Upon my word, the kindness of people perfectly melts me.’ 

Here he caught the coachman’s eye. The coachman winked. 
able fine woman for her time of life,’ said the coachman. 

‘I quite agree with you,’ returned Tom, ‘So she is.’ 

‘ Finer than many a young one, I mean to say,’ observed the coachman. 
‘Eh? 

‘Than many a young one,’ Tom assented. 

‘{ don’t care for ‘em myself when they’re too young,’ remarked the coaeh- 
man. 

This was a matter of taste, which Tom did not feel himself called upon to 
discuss. 

‘You'll seldom find 'em possessing correct cpinions about refreshment, for 
instance, when they're too young, you know,’ said the coachman: ‘a woman 
must have arrived at maturity, before her mind’s equal to coming provided 
with a basket like that.’ 

‘ Perhaps you would like to know what it contains ?’ said Tom, smiling. 

As the coachman only laughed, and as Tom was curious himself, he un- 
packed it, and put the articles, one by one, upon the footboard. A cold roast 
fowl, a packet of ham in slices, acrusty loaf, a piece of cheese, a paper of 
biscuits, half a dozen apples, a knife, some butter, a screw of salt, oe bottle 
of old sherry. There was a letter besides, which Tom put in his pocket. 

Phe coachman was so earnest in his approval of Mrs. Lupin’s provident 
habits, congratulated Tom so warmly on his good fortune, that Tom felt it 
necessary, for the lady’s sake, to explain that the basket was a strictly Platon- 
ic basket, and had merely been presented to him in the way of friendship.— 
When he had made the statement with perfect gravity ; for he felt it incumbent 


d made up his mind to even this 
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on him to disabuse the mind of this lax rover of any incorrect impressions on 
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the subject; he signified that he wouli be happy to share the gifts with him, 
and propo-ed that they shouldattack the basket in a spirit of good fellowship at 
any time in the course of the night which the coachman’s experience and 
«know of the road might suggest, as being best adapted to t — 
From this time they chatted so pleasantly together, that alihough ‘tom knew 
infinitely more of unic rms than horses, the coachman informed his friend the 
guard, at the end ot the next stage, ‘ that rum as the box-seat looked, he was 
as good a one to go, in point of conversation, as ever he’d wish to sit by.’ 

‘Yoho, among the gathering shades ; makind of no account the deep reflec- 
tions of the trees, bui scampering on through light and darkness, all the same, 
as if the light of Loadon fitty miles away, were quite enough to travel by, and 
some to spare. Yoho, besiie the village-green, where ericket-players linger 
yet, and every little indentation maie in the fresh grass by bat or wicket, ball 
or players’ foot, shecs out its perfume on the night. Away with four fresh 
hor:es from the Bald-faced Stag, where topers congregate about the dvor ad- 
miring ; and the last team with traces hanging loose, go roaming off towards 
the pond, uniil observed and shouted alter by a dozen throats, while volunteer- 
ing boys pursue them. Now with clattering hoois and striking out of fie 
sparks, across the old stone bridge, and down again into the shadowy road, 
and through the open gate, and far away, away, into the world. Yoho! 

Yoho, besind there, stop that bugle for a moment! Come creeping over to 
the front, along the coach-roof, guard, and make one at this basket! Not that 
we slacken in our pace the while, not we: we rather put the bits of blood up- 
on their mettle, for the greater glory of the snack. Ah! It is long since this 
bottle of old wine was brought into contact with the mellow breath of night, 
you ae and rare good stuff it is to wet a bugler’s whistle with. Caly 
iry it. Don’t be afraid of turning up your finger, Bill, another pull! Now, 
take your breath, and try the bugle, Bill. ‘inere’s music! There’s a tone! 
Over the hills and far away,’ indeed. Yoho! The skittish mare is all alive 
to-night. Yoho! Yoho! : ; 

See the bright moon! High up before we know it: making the earth re- 
flect the objects on its breast like water. Hedges, trees, low cottages, church 
steeples, bliguted stumps and flourishing young slips, have all grown vain 
upon the sudden, and mean to contemplate their own fair images till moin- 
ing. The poplars yonder rustle, that tavir quivering leaves may see themn- 
selves upon the ground. Not so the oak ; trembling does not become him, 
and he watches timself in his stout oli burly stedfastness, without the motion 
ofa twig. The mos=-grown gate, ill-poise! upon its creaking hing's, erip- 
pled and decayed, swings to and fro before its glass, like some fantastic dow- 
ager; while our own ghostly likeness travels on, Yoho! Yoho! through ditch 
and brake, upon the ploughed land and the smooth, alung the steep hill-side 
and steeper wall, as if it were a phantom-Hunter. ; 

Clouds too! Anda mist upon the Hollow! Not a dull fog that hides it, but 
a ligat airy gauz:-like mist, which in our eyes of modest admiration gives a 
new chart to the beauties it is spread before : as real gauze has done ere now, 
and would again, so please you, thwugh we were the Pope. Yoho! Why 
now we travel like the Moon herself. Hiding this minute in a grove of 
trees; next minute in a patch of vapour; emerging now upon our broad 
clear course; withdrawing now, but always dashing on, our journey is a 
counterpart of hers. Yoho! A match against the Moon. Yoho, yoho! 

Tae beauty of the night is hardly felt, when Day comes leaping up. Yoho! 
Two stages, and the country roads are almost changed to a continuous street. 
Yoho, past market-gardens, rows of houses, villas, crescents, terraces, and 
squares; past waggons, coaches, ciris; past early workmen, late stragglers, 
drunken men, and sober carriers of loads; past brick and mortar in its every 
shape; and in among the rattling pavements, where a jaunty-seat upon a 
coach is not so ea sy to preserve’ Yoho, down countless turnings, and through 

countless mazy ways, until an old Inn-yard is gained, and Tom Pinch, get- 
ting down, quite stunned and giddy, is in London! 

‘ Five minutes before the time, tuo!’ said the driver, as he received his fee 
of Tom. 

‘Upon my wort,’ said Tom, ‘I shoul! not have minded very much, if we 
had ben five hours after it; for at this early hour [ don’t know where to go, 
or what to do with myself.’ 

‘Don’t they expect you then? inquired the driver. 

‘Who ? said J’om. 

‘ Why, them,’ returned the driver. 

His mind was so clearly running on the assumption of Tom’s having come 
to town to see an extensive circle of anxious reia'ions and friends, that it 
woul’ have been pretty hard work to undeceive him. Tom did not try.— 
He cueerfuliy evaded the subject, and going in‘o the Inn tell fast asleep be- 
fore a fire in one of the public rooms opening from the yard. When he 
awoke, the people in the house were all astir, so he washed and dressed 
himself; to his great refreshment after the journey; and, it being by that 
time eight o'clock, went forth at once to see his old friend John. 

John Westiock lived in Furnival’s Inn, High Holborn, which was within 
—- of an hour's walk of Tom)’s starting point, but seemed a long way 
off, by reason of his going two or three miles out of the straight road to make 
a shortcut. When at last he arrived outside John’s door, two stories up, he 

stood faltering with his hand upon the knocker, and trembled from head to 
foot. For he was rendered very nervous by the thought of having to relate 
what had failen out between himself and Pecksniff; and he had a misgiving 
that John would exult fearfully in the disclosure. 


ner, after remaining silent for a few moments, ‘that when I see, as I do now, 
how deeply you feel this, ldon’t know whether to be glad or sorry, that you 
have made the discovery at last. I reproach myself with the thought that I 
ever jested on the subject; I ought to have known better.’ 

‘ My dear friend,’ said Tom, extending his hand, ‘it is very generous and 
gallant in you to receive me and at disclosure in this spirit; it makes me 
blush to think that I should have felt a moment’s uneasiness as [ came along. 
You can’tthink what a weight is lified off my mind,’ said Tom, taking up his 
knife and fork again, and looking very cheerful. ‘1 shall punish the Boar's 
head dreadtully.’ 

The host, thus reminded of his duties, instantly betook himself to piling 
up all kinds of irreconcilable and contradictory viands in Tom’s plate, 
and a very capital breakfast Toin made, and very much the better for it, 
Tom felt. _ 

‘That's all right,’ said John, after contemplating his visitor’s proceedings, 
with infinite satisfaction. ‘ Now, about our plans. You are going to stay 
wih me, of ccurse. Where’s your box ? 

‘ [vs at the Inn,’ said Tom. ‘I didn’t intend-——,’ 

‘ Never mind what you didn’t intend,’ John Westlock interpose 1. 
you did intend is more to the purpose, 
my advice, did you not, Tom? 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘And to take it when [ gave it to you? 

‘Yes,’ rejoined Tom, smiling, ‘if it were good advice, which, being yours, 
I have no doubt it will be.’ . 

* Very well. ‘Then don’t be an obstinate old humbug in the outset, Tom, 
or I shall shut up shop and dispense none of that invaluable commodity. 
You are on avisit to me. 1 wish | had an organ for you, Tom!’ 

‘So do the gentlemen down stairs, and the gentlemen overhead, I have no 
doubt,’ was Tom’s reply. 

‘Let me see. In tue first place, you will wish to see your sister this mor- 
ning,’ pursued his friend, ‘ and of course you will like to go there alone. I'll 
walk part of the way with you; and see about a little business of my own, 
and meet you here again in the afternoon. Put that in your pocket, Tom. 
It’s only the key of the door. If you come home first, you'll want it.’ 
‘Really,’ said Tom, ‘ quartering one’s self upon a friend in this way—’ 

‘ Why, there are two keys,’ interposel John Westlock. ‘I can’t open the 
door with them both at once, can 1? What a ridiculous fellow you are, Tom! 
Nothing particular you'd like for dinner, is there ? 
‘Ohdear no,’ said Tom. 

‘Very well, so you may as well leave it to me. 
brandy, Tom ? 

‘Nota drop! What remarkable chambers these are!’ sai Pinch, ‘ there’s 
everything in ’em!’ 

‘ Bless your soul, Tom, nothing but a few little bachelor contrivances! the 
sort of impromptu arrangements that might have suggested themselves to 
Philip Quarll or Robinson Crusoe: that’s all. What do you say? Shall 
we walk?’ 
‘ By all means,’ cried Tom. ‘As soon as you like.’ 

Accordingly, John Wes'lock took the French rolls out of his boots, and put 
his boots on, and dressed himself: giving Tom the paper to read in the mean- 
while. When he returned, equipped for walking, he found ‘T'om in a brown 
study, with the paper in his hand. 

‘ Dreaming, ‘on? 


‘What 
You intended, in coming heie, to ask 


Have a glass of cherry 


thinking there might be something in it which would be likely to suit me. 
But, as I of'en think, the strange thing s ems to be that nobody is suited. 
Here all kinds of employers wanting all sorts of servants, and all sorts of 
servants wanting all kinds of employers, and they never seem to cume to- 
geiher. Here is a genileman in a public office in a position of temporary 
difficulty, who wants to borrow five hundred pounds; and in the next adver- 
tisement here is another gentleman who has got exactly that sum to lend. 
But he’ll never lend it to him, John, you’il find. Here is a lady possessing a 
moderate independence, who wants to board and lodge with a quiet, cheerful 
family; and here isa family describing themselves in those very words, ‘a 
quiet cheerful tamily,’ who want exactly such a lady to come and live with 
tuem. But she’il never go, John. Neither do any of these single gentlemen 
who want an airy bedroom, with the occasional use of a parlour, ever appear 
to come to terms with these other people who live in a rural situation, re- 
markable for its bracing atmosphere, within five minutes’ walk of the Royal 
Exchange. Even those letters of the alphabet, who are always running from 
their friends and being entreated at the tops of columns to come back, never 
do come back, if we may judge from the number of times they are asked to 
do it, and don’t. It really seems,’ said Tom, relinquishing the paper, with a 
thoughtful sigh, ‘as if people had the same gratification in printing their 
complaints as in making them known by word of mouth; as if they found it 
a comfort afid consolation to proclaim, ‘{ want such and such a thing, and ] 
can’t get it, and [ don't expect I ever shall!’ ’ 

John Westlock laughed at the idea, and they went out together. So many 
years had passed sinve Tom was last in London, and he had known so Jit'le 
of it then, that his interest in all he saw was very great. He was particularly 
anxious, among other notorious localities, to have those streets pointed out to 





‘Buc it must be made,’ tho ight Tom, ‘sooner or later; and 1 had better get 
it over,’ 

Rat tat. 

‘Tam a(raid that’s not a London knock,’ thought Tom ‘It didn’t sound 
bold. Perhaps that’s the reason why nobody answers the door.’ 

It is quite certain that noboly came, ani that ‘Tom stood looking at the 
knocker: wondering whereabou's in the neighbourhool a certain gentleman 
resided, who was roaring out to somebody, ‘ Come in!’ with all his might. 

‘Bless my soul!’ thoaght Tom at last. ‘ Perhaps he lives here, and is call- 
ing tome _ I never thoughtof that. Can I open the door from the outside, | 
wonder, Yes, to be sure | can,’ 

To be sure he could, by turning the handle; and to be sure whea he 
did turn it, the same voice came rushing out, crying, ‘Why don’t you 
come in? Come in, do you hear? Wuat are yon standing there for?’ quiie 
violently. 

Tom stepped from the little passage into the room from which these sounds 
proceeded, and had barely caught a glimpse of a gentleman in a dressing 
gown and slippers (with his boots beside him ready to put on), sitting at his 
breakfast with a newspaper in his hand, when the said gentleman, at the im- 
— hazard of oversetiing his tea-table, madea plunge at Tom, and hugged 

im. 

‘Why, Tom my boy!’ cried the gentleman. ‘Tom!’ 

‘ How glad I am to see you, Mr. Westlock !’ said Tom Pinch, shaking 
both his hands, and trembling nore than ever. ‘How kind you are!’ 


him which were appropriated to the slaughter of countrymen : and was quite 
disappointed to find, after half-an-hour’s walking, that he had’nt his pocket 
pickeJ. But on John Westlock’s inventing a pickpocket for his gratification, 
and pointing out a highly respectaile stranger as one of that fraternity, he 
was much delighied. 

His friend accompanied him to within a short distance of Camberwell, and 
having put him beyond the possibility ot mistaking the wealthy brass and 
copper founcer’s, left him to make his visit. Arriving before the great bell- 
handle, Tom gave it a gentle pull. The porter appeared. 

‘Pray does Miss Pinch live here? said Tom. 

‘ Miss Pinch is Governess here,’ replied the porter. 

At the same time he looked at Tom from head to foot, as if he would have 
said, ‘ You are a nice man, you are; where did you come from!’ 

‘It’s the same young lady,’ said Tom. ‘It’s quite right. Is she at home?” 
‘1 don’t know, I’m sure,’ rejoined the porter. 

‘Do you think yon could have the goodnessto ascertain ?’ said Tom. He 
had quite adelicacy in offering the suggestion, for the possibility of such a 
step did not appear to present itself to the porter’s mind at all. 

The fact was that the porter in answering the gate-bell had. according to 
usage, rung the wating - (for it isas well to do these things in the Baronial 
style while you are about it), and that there the functions of his office had 
ceased. Being.hired to open and shut the gate, and not to explain himself to 
strangers, he left this little incident to be developed by the footman with the 
tags, who, at this juncture, called out from the door steps: 





‘Mr. Wesilock!’ repeated John, ‘ what do you mean by that, Pinch? You 
have not forgotten my Christian name, I suppose ? 


‘No, John, no; I have not forgotten it,” said Thomas Pinch. ‘ Good gra- 
cious me, how kind you are!’ 
‘I never saw such a fellow in all my life! criel John. ‘What do you 


mean by saying that over and over again? What did you expect me to be, 
} wonder! Here, sitdown, Tom, and be a reasonable creature. How are you, 
my boy. 1am delighted to see you!’ 
‘ And I am delighted to see you,’ said Tom 
‘It’s mutual, of course,’ returned John. ‘It always was, hope. If I had 
known you had been coming, Tom, [ would have had something for break- 
fast. 1 would rather have such a surprise than the best breakfast in the world, 
myself; but yours is another case, and I have no doubt you are as hungry as 
a hunter. You must make out as well as you can, Tom, and we |] recompense 
ourselves at dinner time. You take sugar, [ know; I recollect the sugar at 
Pecksniff’s. Ha,ha, ha! How is Pecksniff Whendid you come to town? 
Do begin at something or other, Tom. There are only scraps here, but they 
are not at all bad. Boar’s head potied. Try it, Tom. Make a beginning, 
whatever you do. What an old Blade you are! I am delighted to see you.’ 
While he delivered himself of these words in a a state of great commotion, 
John was constantly running backwards and forwards to aud from the closet, 
bringing ont all sorts of things in pots, scooping extraordinary quantities of 
tea out of the caddy, dropping French rolls into his boots, pouring hot water 
over the butter, and making a variety of similar mistakes, without disconcert- 
ing himself in the least. d 
* There!’ said John, sit'ing down for the fiftieth time, and instantly starting 
up again to make some other addition to the breakfast. ‘ Now we are as well 
off as we are likely to be tilldinner. And now let us have the news, Tom. 
Imprimis, how’s Pecksniff Y 
‘1 don’t know how he is,’ was ‘l'om’s grave answer. 
John Westlock put the teapot down, and looked at him, in astonishment. 
*I don’t know how he is,’ said Thomas Pinch; ‘and, saving that I wish 
him no ill, [don't care. I have letihim, John. Ihave left him for ever’ 
* Voluntarily ? 
* Why no. for he dismissed me. But I had first found out that I was mis- 
taken in him; and I could not have remained with him under any circumstan- 
ees. I grieveto say that you were right in your estimate of his character. It 
may be a ridiculous weakness, John, but it has been very painful and bitter 
to me to find this out, I do assure you.’ 
Tom had no need to direct that appealing look towards his friend. in mild 
and gentle deprecation of his answering witha laugh. John Westlock would 
as soon have thought of striking him down upon the floor. 
‘It wos all 2 dream of mine,’ said Tom, ‘and itis over. li tell you how 
it happensd, at sovne other time. Bear with my folly, John. Ido not 
just now, like to think or speak about it.’ ; 


‘Hollo, there! wot are youup to! This way, young man! 

‘Oh? said Tom, hurrying towards him. ‘I didn’t observe that there was 
anybody else. Pray is Miss Pinch at home ? 

‘She’s in,’ replied the footman. As much as to say to Tom: ‘But if you 
think she has anything to do with the proprietorship of this plree. you had 
better abandon that idea.’ 

‘{ wish to see her,if you please,’ said Tom. 

The footman being a lively young man, happened to have his attention 
caught at that moment by the flight of a pigeon, in which he took so warm an 
interest, that his gaze was riveted on the bird until it was quite out of sight, 
He then invited Tom to come in, and showed him into a parlour. . 

‘Hany neem 7 said the young man, passing languidly at the door, 

It was a good thought: because without providing the strange’, in case he 
should happen to be of a warm temper, with a sufficient excuse for knocking 
him down, it implied this young man’s estimate of his quality, and relieved his 
' breast of the oppressive burden of rating him in secret asa nameless and 
obscure individual. 

‘Sav her brother, if you please,’ said ‘Tom. 

‘Mother ? drawled the footman. 

‘Brother,’ repzated Tom, slightly raising his voice. ‘And if you will 
say, in the first instance, a gentleman, and then say her brother, { shall be 
obliged to you, as she does not expect me, or know I am in London, and I do 
not wish to startle her.’ 

The young man’s interest in Tom’s observations had ceased long be- 
fore this time, but he kindly waited until now; when shutting the door he 
withdrew, 

‘Dear me!’ said Tom, ‘ This is very disrespectful and uncivil behaviour 
I hope these are new servants here, and that Ruth is very differently treated’ 

His cogitations were interrupted by sounds of voices in the adjoining room. 





‘ Nonsense,’ said her brother stoutly. ‘That’s a story. Don’t tell me! I 
know better. What is it, dear? I’mnot with Mr. Pecksniff now ; Iam go- 
ing to try and settle mysell in London; and if’ you are net ha here (as I 
very much fear you are not, for I begin to think you have deeiving 
a with the kindest and most afiectionate intention) you shall not remain 
ere.’ 
Oh! Tom’s blood was rising; mind that. Perhaps the Boar’s Head had 
something to do with it, but certainly the footman had. So had the sight of 
his pretty sister—a great dealtodo with it, ‘Tom could bear a good deal him- 
self, but he was proud of her, and pride is a sensitive thing. He began to 
think, ‘there are more Pecksnifls than one, perhaps,’ and by all the pins and 
needles that run up and down in angry veins, Tom was in a most unusual 
tingle all at once, 
© We will talk about it, Tom,’ said Ruth, giving him erother kiss to pacity 
him. ‘Lam afraid I cannot stay here.’ 
‘Cannot!’ replied ‘om. ‘ Why then, you shall not, my love. 
You are not an object of charity! Upon my word ! 
Tom was stopped in these exclamations by the footman, who brought a 
message from his master, importing that he wished to speak with him before 
he went, and with Miss Pinch also. 
‘Show the way,’said Tom. ‘Ill wait upon him atcnce,’ 
Accordingly they entered the adjoining room from which the noise of alter- 
cation had proceeded ; and there thev found a middle-aged gentleman, with a 
pompous voice and manner, and a middle-aged lady, with what may be term- 
ed an exciseable face, or one in which starch and vinegar were decidedly em- 
ploved. There was likewise present that eldest pupil of Miss Pinch, whom 
Mrs. Todgers, on a previous occasion, had called 2 syrup, and who was now 
weeping and sobbing spitefully. 
‘ My brother, sir,’ said Rath Pinch, timidly presenting Tom. 
‘Oh! cried the gentleman, surveying Tom attentively. ‘ You really are 
Miss Pinch’s brother, I presume? “You will excuse my asking. I don’t ob- 
serve any resemblanee.’ 
‘ Miss Pinch has a brother, I know,’ observed the la¢y. 
‘ Miss Pinch is always talking about her brother, when she ought to be eu- 
gaged upon my education,’ sobbed the pupil. 
‘Sophia! Hold your tongue!’ observed the gentleman. ‘Sit down, ifyou 
please,’ addressing ‘Tom. 
Tom sat down, looking from one face to another, in mute surprise. 
‘Remain here, if you please, Miss Pinch,’ pursued the gentleman, looking 
lightly over his shoulder. 
Tom interrupted him here, by rising to place a chair for his sister. Having 
done which, he sat down again. 
‘Iam glad you chance to have called to see your sister to day, sir,’ sesumed 
the brass and copper founder. ‘ For altgough I do not appprove, as @ princi- 
ple of any young person engaged in our family, in the capacity of a gover- 
hess, receiving visitors, it happens in this case to be well-imed. 1 am sorry 
to, we are very much dissatisied with her,’ observed the lay. 
‘fd never say another lesson to Miss Pinch if 1 was to be beat to death for 
it!’ sobbed the pupil. 
‘ Sophia ened her father. ‘ Hold your tongue!’ 
‘Will you allow me to inquire what your ground of dissatisfaction is? 
asked Tom. 
‘Yes,’ said the gentleman, ‘I will. 


Heyday ! 


I don’tiecognize it as a right; but I 


| will. Your sister has not the slightest innate power of comm: nding respect. 
‘No,’ said Mr. Pinch, ‘ No, | have been looking over the advertising sheet, ; [t has been a constant source of difference between us. A though she has 


been in this family for some time, and although the young lady who is now 
resent, has almost, as it were, grown up under her tuition, that young lady 
as no respect for her. Miss Pinch has been perfectly unable to command 
my daughier’s respect, or to win my daughter’s confidence. Now,’ said the 
gentleman, allowing the palm of his hand to fall grav. ly down upon the ta- 
ble: ‘I maintain that there is something radically wrong in that! You, as 
her brother, may be disposed to deny it—’ 

‘beg your pardon, sir, said Tom. ‘1am not at all disposed to deny it 
1 am sure that there is something radically wrong: radically moustrous: in 
that.’ 

‘Good Heavens!’ cried the gentleman, looking round the room with dignity, 
‘what do | find to be the case! what results obirude themselves upon me as 
flowing from this weakness of character on the part of Miss Pinch! What 
are my feelings as a father, when, afier my desire (repea'ediy exp'essed to 
Miss Pinch, as I think she will not venture to deny) that my danghter should 
be choice in her expressions, genteel in her deportment, as becomes her sta- 
tion in life, and politely distant to her inferiors in society, | find her, only this 
very moming, addressing Miss Pinch herself, as a beggar !’ 

‘A beggarly thing,’ observed the lady, in correction. 

‘Which is worse!’ said the gentleman, triumphantly; ‘which is worse 
A beggarly thing! A low, coarse, despicable expression |’ 

‘Most despicable,’ cried ‘Tom. ‘1 am glad to find that there is a just ap 
preciation ot it here.’ 

‘ So just, sir,’ said the gentleman, lowering his voice to be the more impres- 
sive. ‘So just, that, but for my knowing Miss Pinch to be an unprotected 
young person, an orphan, and without friends, 1 vy ould, as I assured Miss 
Pinch, upon my veracity and personal character, a few minutes ago, | would 
have severed the connection between us at that moment and fiom that time’ 

‘Bless my soul, sir!’ cried Tom, rising from his seat; fur he was now un- 
able to contain himself any longer; ‘don’t allow such considerations as these 
io influence you, pray. They don’t exist, sir. She is not unprolected. She 
is realy to depart this instant. Ruth, my dear, get your bonnet on!’ 

‘Oh, a pretty family!’ cried the lady,‘ ‘Oh, he’s her brother! There’s no 
doubt about that!’ ; 

‘ As little doubt, madam,’ said Tom, ‘as that that young lady yonder is the 
child of your teaching, and not my sister’s. Ruth, my dear, get your bon- 
net on!’ 

‘When you say, young man,’ interposed the brass-and-copper founder, 
haughtily, ‘ with that impertinence which is natural to you, and which I there- 
fore do not condescend to notice further, that the young lady, my eldest daugh- 
ter, has heen educated by any one but Miss Pinch, you—i nee«n’t proceed. 
You comprehend me fully. I have no doubt you are used to it’ 

‘Sir!’ cried Tom, afier regarding bim in silence forsome livletime. ‘If you 
do not understand what I mean, I will tell you. If you do understand what I 
mean, I beg you netto repeat that mode of expressing yourself in answer to it, 
My meaning is, that no man can expect his children to respect what he de- 
grades.’ 

‘Ha,ha,ha!’ laughed the gentleman. ‘Cant, cant! The common cant!’ 

‘The common story, sir!’ said Tom, ‘ the story of a common mind. Your 
governess cannot win the confidence and respect of your children, forsooth! 
Let her begin by winning yours, and see what happens then.’ 

‘ Miss Pinch is getting her bonnet on, I trust, my dear ?’ said the gentleman. 

‘f trust she is,’ said Tom, forestalling the reply. ‘I have no doubt she is, 
In the meantime, I addyess myself to you, sir. You made your statement to 
me, sir; you required to see me for that purpose: and [ have a right to an- 
swer it. [am notloud or turbulent,’ said hom, which was quite true, ‘though 
1 can scarcely say as much for you, in your manner of addressing yourself to 
me. And I wish, on mv sister’s behalf, to state the simple truth.’ 

‘You may state anything you like, young man,’ returned the gentleman, 
afiecting to yawn. ‘My dear, Miss Pinch’s money.’ 

* When you tell me,’ resumed Tom, who was not the less indignant for keep 
ing quiet, ‘that my sister has no innate power of commanding the respect of 
your children, I must tell you it is not so; and that she has. She is as well 
bred, as well taught, as well qualified by nature to command respect, as any 
hirer of a governess you know. But when you place her at a disadvantage 
in reference to every servant in your house, how can you suppose, if you have 
the gift of common sense, that she is pot in a tenfold worse position in refer- 
ence to your daughters Y 

‘Pretty well! Upon my word,’ exclaimed the gentleman, ‘this is pretty 
well!’ 

‘It is very ill, sir” said Tom. ‘It is very bad and mean ani wrong and 
cruel. Respect! Ibelieve young people are quick enough to observe and 
imitate ; and why or how should they respect whom no one else respects, and 
everybody slights? And very partial they must grow: oh, very partial: to 
their studies, when they see to what a pass proficiency in those same tasks 
has brought their governess! Respect! Put anything the most deserving of 
respect before your daughters in the light in which you place her, and you 
bring it downas low, no matter what it is !’ ; 

‘You speak with extreme impertinence, young man,’ observed the gentle- 
man. 





They seemed to be engaged in high dispute, or in indignant reprimand of 
some offender ; and gathering strength occasionally, broke out into a perfect 
whirlwind. It was in one of these gusts, as it appeared to Tom, that the foot- 
man announced him; for an abrupt and unnatural calm took place, and then 
a dead silence. He was standing before the window, wondering what do- 
mestic quarrel might have caused these sounds, and hoping Ruth had no- 
thing to do with 11, when the door opened, and his sister ran into his arms, 

‘ Why, bless my soul ? said Tom, looking at her with great pride, when 
they had tenderly embraced each other, ‘how altered you are, Ruth! I should 
scarcely have known you, my love, if I had seen youanywhere else, I declare! 
You are so improved, said Tom, with inexpressible deltght : ‘ you are so— 
positively, you know, you are so handsome !’ 

‘Ifyou think so, Tom—’ 

‘Oh, but everybody must think so, you know,’ said Tom, gently smooth- 
ing down her hair, ‘It’s matter of fact; not opinion. But what’s the mat- 
ter?’ said Tom, look at her more intenily, ‘how flushed you are! and you 


have been crying.’ 





* I swear to you, Tom,’ returned bis friend, with great earnestness of man- 


‘No, I have not, Tom.’ 


‘I speak without passion, but with extreme indignation ant contempt for 
| such a course of treatment, and for all who practise it,’ said Tom. ‘ Why, 
how can you, as an honest gentleman, profess displeasure of surprise, at your 
daughter telling my sister she is something beggarly and humble, when you 
are for ever telling her the same thing yourself in in fifly plain, out-speaking 
ways, though not in words; and when your very porter and footman make 
the same delicate announcement to all comers? As to your suspicion and 
distrust of her: even of her word : it she is not above their reach, you have no 
right to employ her’ 

‘No right ! cried the brass-and-copper founder. 

‘ Distinctly not,’ Tom answered. ‘If you imagine that the payment of an 
annual sum of money gives it to you, you immensely exagzerate its power 
and value. Your money is the least part of your bargain in snch a case. You 
may be punctual in that to half a second on the clock, and yet be a Bank- 
rupt. I have nothing more to say,’ said Tom, much flushed and flustered, 
now that it was over, ‘ except to crave permission to stand in your q1rden 
until my sister, is ready.’ 








[To be conrinued.] 
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Eimperial Pariiante we, 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

Parliament opened for the session on the Ist Feb. All the Foreign Amba 
sadors, Gen. Espartero, and others were present. t 

Her Majesty, who leant upon the arm of Prince Albert, looked extremely 
well. Her Majesty took her seat on the Throne, Prince Albert sat on her 
Majesty’s lett hand. Her Majesty, in a clear and distinct tone of voice, read 
the speech which was handed to her by the Lord Chancellor with the usual 
ceremonies, as follows :— wae . ; 

‘My Lords and Gentlemen,—It afiords me great satisfaction again to mee: 
you in Parliament, and tu have the opportunity of profiting by your assistance 
and advice. / 

‘J entertain a confident hope that the general peace so necessary for the 
happiness and prosperity of all nations will continue uninterru ted. os 

‘My friendly relations with the King of the French, and the good under- 
standing happily established between my Government and thatof his majesty, 
with the continued assurances of the peaceful and amicable dispositions of all 
Princes and States, confirm me in this expectation. } : 

“[ have directed that the Treaty, which I haveconcluded with the Emperor 
of China, shall be laid before you, and I rejoice to think that it will, inits re- 
sults, prove highly advantageous to the trade of this country. 

‘ Throughout the whole course of my negotiations with the government of 
China, | have uniformly disclaimed the wish for any exclusive advantages. 
It has been my desire that equal favour should be shown to the industry 
and commercial enterprise of all nations. 

‘'Phe hostilities which took place during the past year in Scinde have led 
to the annexation of a considerable portion of that ccuntry to the British pos- 
sessions in the East. ; 4 

‘In all the military operations, and especially in the battles of Meanee and 
Hyderabad, the constancy and valour of the troops, Native and European,and 
the «kill and gallantry of their distinguished Commander, have been most 
conspicuous. Ae . > : . , 

‘| have directed that additional information explanatory of the transactions 
in Scinde shall be forthwith communicated to you. 

‘Gentlemen of the House of Commons— 

‘'The estimates for the ensuing year will be immediately laid before you. 
They have been prepared with a strict regard to economy, and at the same 
time with a due consideration of those exigencies of the public service which 
are connected with the maintenance of our Maritime strength, and the multi- 
plied demands on the Naval and Military establishments from the various 
parts of a widely extended Empire. 

*My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘] congratulate you on the improved condition of several important bran- 
ches of the trade and manufactures of the country. 

‘ [trust that the increased demand for labour has relieved in a correspond- 
ing degree many classes of my faithful subjects from sufierings and priva- 
tions, which at former periods [ have had occasion to deplore. 

‘ For several successive years the annual produce of the revenue fell short of 
the public expenditure. 

‘ | confidently trust that in the present year the public income will be amply 
sufficient to defray the charges upon it. 

‘| feel assured that in considering all matters connected with the financial 
concerns of the country, you will bear in mind the evil consequences of accu- 
mulating debt auring the time of peace, and that you will firmly resolve to up- 
hold that public credit, the maintenance of which concerns equally the perma- 
nent interests and the honour and reputation of a great country. 

‘In the course of the present year the opportunity will occur of giving no- 
tice to the Bank of England on the subject of the Revision of its Charter. 

‘{t may be advisable that during this session of Parliament, and previously 
to the arrival of the period assigned for the giving of such notice, the state of 
the law with regard to the privileges of the Bank of England, and to other 
banking establishments, should be brought under your consideration. 

‘ At the close of the last session of Parliament, I declared to you my firm 
determination to maintain inviolate the Legislative Union between Great Bri- 
ain and Ireland. 

‘Ll expressed at the same time my earnest desire to co-operate with Parlia- 
ment in the adoption of all such measures as might tend to improve the social 
condition of Ireland, and to develope the natural resources of that part ot the 
United Kingdom. 

‘I am resolved to act in strict conformity with this deelaraticn. I forbear 
from observations on even‘s in Ireland, in respect to which proceedings are 
pending before the proper legal tribunal. 

‘My attention has been directed to the state of the law and practice with re- 
gard to the occupation of Land in Ireland. Ihave deemed it advisable to 
institute extensive local inquiries into a subject of so much importance, and 
have appointed a Commission with ample authority to conduct the requisite 
investigation. 

‘J recommend to your early consideration the enactments at present in force 
in Ireland concerning the Registration of Voters tor Members of Parliament 

‘You will probably find that a revision of the Law of Registration, taken in 
conjunction with other causes at present in operation, would produce a mate- 
rial diminution of the number of county voters, and that it may be advisable, 
on that account, to consider the state of the law, with a view to an extension 
of the county franchise in Ireland. 

‘[ commit to your deliberate consideration the various important questions 
ot Public Policy which will necessarily come under your review, with tull 
confidence in your loyalty and wisdom, and with an earnest prayer to Al- 
mighty God to direct and favour your efforts to promote the wellare of all 
classes of my people.’ 

THE ADDRESS. 

Tne House of Lor.js re-assembled soon after five o'clock. 

The Earl of ELDON moved the Adress, echoing the Speech from the 
Throne ; of which his speech was for the most part an amplification; but 
on the subject of Ireland he somewhat extended his remarks— 

Setting the pending State trial aside, if the House should find the present 
laws inadequate to preserve the peace of the country, they would have no 
hesitation in supporting Government, by conferring on her Majesty fresh 
powers for maintaining the peace and integrity of the empire; for in such a 
case any nobleman would be ready to declare— 

“ Tuus, O Regina, quid optes, 

Explorare labor: mihi jussa capessere fas est.” 
Nor would the House forget the necessity of maintaining a proper force in Lre- 
land. A letter which he had received a few days ago, written by a young 
lady, a relation of his and the daughter of a clergyman residing there, had 
convinced him that the country could scarcely be in a more deplorable state 
than it was in at present. After mentioning that the part of the country 
whence she wrote was in a peaceful state, and thata thought of danger scarce- 
ly ever entered their heads, she continued—* Not so our neighbours; some of 
them have fortified their houses, expecting nightly massacres.” Her father 
said that he constantly received blessings from the poor people as he passed 
along the road. They said, “God Almighty bless yout reverence, and shield 
you from every danger,” or words to that effect ; and they were people whose 
faces he Was unacquainted with, but who seemed as if they knew that some 
danger was impending, and wished to warn him. Thas, ina parish where 
there were not at present disturbances, the clergyman cannot receive the bless- 
ings of his parishioners without their exciting in him feelings of apprehension 

and alarm. " ™ 

Lord Eldon hoped that the existing protection to agriculture would be long 


continued; and he hinted at the propriety of introducing a measure for the 
prevention of duelling. . 


Lord HILL briefly seconded the motion. 

The Marquis of NORMANBY, having been absent during part of last 
session in consequence of ill-health, took the earliest opportunity of stating 
his opinions on the affairs of Ireland— ‘ 

_As soon as possible after the termination of the trials in [reland, he would 
give notice of a motion to consider the state of that country ; probably for the 
13th instant. Lord Eldon had been indiscreet enough to go beyond the Speech 
and suggest what he would do with lreland—quoting a letter from a young 
lady: surely the House would require further documentary evidence before 
increasing the military establishment for the coercion of Ireland: and Lord 
Eldon’s great-grandtather—(A cry of “Grandfather” 
have been more difficult to satisfy onthe subject. 
the Irish franchise might deserve support. "The a 
sion to inquire into the relation of landlord and tenant was objectionable ; it 
would have been better for Government to make inquries, and to have pro- 
posed a bill confined to specific remedies ; as the Commission vaguely word- 
ed, was calculated to raise undue expectations, 7 ore 

_ Lord BROUGHAM expressed great satisfaction at concurring. for the first 
time in his experience, in an address of nothing but congratulations : he did 
not remember an instance in which every quarter of the w 
no one part of the political horizon was at all obscure. 

Alluding, though cautiously, to Ireland, he recommend 
vernment rather than coercion ; and glancing at the Commission which had 
been issued, he deprecated interference between landlo 


- ‘ rd and tenant, as an in- 
vasion of the rights of property—the very corner-stone of society. He re- 


and laughter)—would 
A measure really to extend 
ppointment of the Commis- 


world was so clear— 


ed paternal good go- 











joiced in the cordial good understanding between England and France, with a 
warm panegyric on his friend M. Guizot, for whom he disavowed any “ An- 
glomania,” of subjection of French to English interests; and a cutting cen- 


| sure of the Opposition leaders whe, to escape the gloomy shades of opposition 


for the sunny eminences of power, seek to delude and inflame the watlike pas- 
sions of the French people. 

The Address declared the resolve to maintain the public eredit; and he 
vas glad to think that it would be wafted across the Adantic. He might be 
allowed to address a word of friendly remonstrance to those who, from old 
conbexions, he might call his clients of the United States, on the refusal of 
rich people to pay the debis due from them ; in order to which he told a short 
anecdote. He had lately had occasion to visit one of the great railways in 
progress in the centre of France, in the ne ighbourhood of Orleans, formed 
with the view of being connected with a similar undertaking in thiscountry— 
the Birmingham. He asked who the workmen were; and was told they were 
English and Irish. He said he hoped his countrymen behaved very well.— 
They answered that they did not quite reciprocate this expression. Did you 
find the English sober ? was his next question. Not at all, was the answer. 
He said he was sorry for that, but had heard of the-e complaints before.— 
Well, he asked, surcly you get on better with the Irish 2? Oh, said they, they 
are a great deal worse ; always quarrelling and fighting with each other, and 
drinking as well as fighting; excellent and good natured people when they 
did not fight, but so fond of it that they beat one another for the mere love of 
the exercise. ‘4 then,’ continued Lor’ Brougham, ‘ addressed myself to a gen- 
tleman near me, whom I thought an Englishman; and I said, ‘It is a sad 
thing that you can’t get an English workmen who is sober, or an Irish work- 
man who will keep from fighting!’ ‘Ah, said the person, ‘I am not an Irish- 
man nor an Englishman.’ ‘On,’ L said, ‘then you must bea Scot!’ ‘ No,’ 
said he, with some emotion, ‘iam from Philadelphia.” I said, ‘Don’t be 
alarmed ; I don’t think your countrymen will continue in their present hu- 
mour; they will soon perceive the course they should pursue.’ ‘God grant 
that it may be so,’ he replied; ‘at present an American is ashamed to avow 
his country.’ IT cannot remember anything which struck more deeply into 
my feelings; and I think it will be found and acknowledged on both sides of 
the Atlantic, that honesty is the best policy.’ 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE took exception to the conduct of Gov. 
ernment in Ireland, He learned that they had no measure for the benefit of 
the country, except one merely relating to political liberty, meant apparently 
as a claptrap, to delay the moment when they must look the distresses of Ire- 
land in the face. He strongly censured the | anilond and Tenant Commis- 
sion, which ought to be called one to inquire into fixity of tenure, and which 
had already produced bad effects: for persons who refuse to answer the sum- 
mons of this tribunal to give information, are denounced ; and the people are 
misled as to the objects of the inquiry. The necessary information might be 
collected from the Blue Books. Earl FITZWILLIAM also objected to the 
inquiry, on similar grounds. The Earl of DEVON protested that the two 
Peers had wrongly designated the Commission. 

Lord CAMPBELL inguired after the Law Reforms which were announced 
last session, not completed, but not re-announced this session ; particularly the 
Keclesiastical Courts Bill and the County Courts Bill. Perhaps this session 
would present the converse of the last, and in place of much promise and little 
performance, there would be little promise and much pertormance. He also 
concluded that after the termination of the Lrish State Trials, a bitl would be 
introduced for the prevention of duelling. [A laugh} The LORD CHAN- 
CELLOR said that a bill to reform the Ecclesiastical Courts, and one to es- 
tablish Courts for the recovery of Small Debts, would be the only measures of 
the kind introduced by Government this session. Lord COTTENHAM in- 
timated that, in that case, he should re-introduce his bill on the subject of Lo- 
cal Coutts. 


The Address was agreed to; and the House adjourned at eight o’clock. 


House of Commons, Feb. 1s!. 

Alier some preliminary business, Viscount CLIVE moved the Address in 
answer to the Speech trom the Throne, of which it was the counterpart; the 
mover’s speech developing the several points, 

Mr.CARDWELL seconded the motion ; and devoted himself principally to 
corroborate with statistical figures the assertion of renewed prosperity, which 
his connexion with the North of England (he represents Clithe1o), enabled 
him to @o—The symptoms of revival are general, though differing in degree 
in the several trades. In the cotton-trade, the stimulus which began with the 
low prices of last year has been maintained; stocks are low, demand is brisk, 
and the trade is healthy. In the Poor-law Union of Burnley, the number ot 
applications for relief have diminished from 12,600 in 1841, to 6,000 in 1843; 
ihe expenditure, from 4,200/. to 2,800/., without including 10,000. received 
from the Manchester Relief Fund. At Stockport, the Poor-rates have dimin- 
ished from 9s. in the pound in 1842 to 4s. in 1343; empty cottages, from 1,100 
to 450; mills are re-opening and enlarging; and in the Savings Banks the 
balance of deposits has increased from 53,9217. to 64,396/. The linen trade 
improves ; and in South Staffordshire, extinguished turnaces are rekindled, 
and able-bodied poor are no longer a burden on the rates. The receipts of 
railway-traflic have increased by millions. And the commercial circulars 
show increasing commerce with all parts of the world. 

Mr. HUME had never heard any Address less objeetionable in its positive 
statements ; but he contended that the House ought to have twenty-four hours 
to consider the several points; and it became his duty to netice important 
omiissions— 

The distress and destitution of the country arises chiefly from the want of 
employment for the people—not once mentioned in the Speech; and that want 
ofemployment is mainly to be attributed to our restrictive policy. He read 
many scraps ol Newspaper reports of the recent agricultural meetings. They 
were a farce in the pretence that they are held by tenant-farmers; but they 
were discreditable in the abuse which was heaped upon the League; which 
Mr. Hume, though not belonging to that body, indignantly repelled. It seem- 
ed, however, that Sir Robert Peel was to be precluded from going for a fixed 
corn-duty ; and therefore he must go for repeal or nothing: and as Sir Robert 
had before made it a complaint against Lord John Russeil, that he had _pro- 
posed a change in the Corn-laws withoutannouncing it in the Queen’s Speech, 
it was to be inferred that, since Sir Robert Peel had made no such announce- 
ment, he did not intend to propose any change. He also told Lord John Rus- 
sell that if he could not carry such measures as he thought just and expedi- 
ent he ought to resign; and it was to be hoped that he would follow his own 
recommendation. Nothing was done for free trade last session, and it was 
said that things would mend. ‘There had been some little improvement; but 
now the Poor-rates are rapidly rising again, and distress and destitution in 
the Metropolis were never greater, nor more alarming : he knew that the Poor- 
rates, after sinking from 7,000,000/. or 8,000,000/. to 4,500,0007., had risen to 
upwards of 6,000,000/. The causes of that condition are, want of free trade, 
and heavy taxation— especially the Income-tax ; and he was perfectly satisfied, 
that with economy in the expenditure, the 5,000,000/. of the Income-tax might 
be saved. Deduct from the revenue the Income-tax, the Corn-duty, and the 
money from China, making 7,000,000/. and iste gg of showing an advance 
the revenue would positively appear 1,500,000/. less than it was two years ago. 
In that state of things, the Bank has 15,000,000/. in its coffers that cannot find 
employment! The military establishment to coerce Ireland occasions an ex- 
pense of 1,500,000/. Ifbe could believe that, the House would continue 
deaf to the claims of [reland, he should become a Repealer himself: better Jet 
Ireland go, than be kept in a state of constant disquietude. (Opposition cheers.) 
Mr. Hume concluded by proposing the following resolution, as an addition to 
the eleventh paragraph of the Speech, echoed in the Address— 

‘'To declare that we should ill discharge the duty we owe to her Majesty, 
if we did not direct her most serious attention to the present condition of her 
faithful people ; which, notwithstanding the improvement in some branches 
of industry, still exhibits such an extent of destitution and suffering as to de- 
mand from her Majesty’s faithful Commons an expression of their opinion of 
the causes, and the best means of removing the same: 

‘'To assure her Majesty, that, although we fully appreciate the progress 
made by this Parliament in reducing the duties on many articles of import, 
we at the same time deeply lament that her Majesty has not been advised to 
call our immediate attention to the repeal of those pernicious laws which pre- 
vent free trade in corn and provisions, so essential to the sustenance and com- 
fort of the people, and tu the prosperity of the state ; and that we earnestly im- 
plore her Majesty's gracious cooperation for the repeal of those prohibitory 
and restrictive laws which give monopolies in sugar and other articles to cer- 
tain classes of her Majesty’s subjects, tothe detriment of the rest; so that no 
duties may be levied on any imports, except for the direct purposes of revenue 
to her Majesty’s exchequer: 

‘ To submit most respectfully to her Majesty, that an excessive and unequal 
taxation, disproportionate to the reduced value of property, the diminished 
profits on capital, and to the inadequate wages of labour, pressing on all ranks 
of the community, but especially on the working classes, is a principal cause 
of the existing distress; and that a reduction of the same is absolutely neces- 
sary for the relief of her Majesty’s loyal, peaceful, and suffering people : that 
as this country is, and, as we rejoice to hear, is likely to continue, at peace 
with all the world, we humbly represent to her Majesty, that many branches 
of the civil, military, and naval establishments, may be so greatly reduced as 
to procure for the people considerable relief from the pressure of taxation, 
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Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD proposed another amendinent, as an 
addition to the tenth paragraph— ; 

‘ To assure her Majesty, that her faithful Commons will be always desirous 
to vote such Supplies as may be found just and necessary for the public 
service ; but thai, under the existing circumstances of the country, we shall 
deem it our first and most important duty to inquire into the Various grievances 
complained of by her people and to devise such measures as may be most 
eflectual for redressing all just causes ot complaint.’ ‘ 

His object was, that her Majesty should be informed that the people had 
deep cause of complaint for grievances whieh required to be redressed; whereof 
he particularly mentioned, inadequate and unfair representation of the people, 
class-legislation, accumulation ot capital and propeity in the hands of a few, 
taxation of food, and extravagant expenditure. ‘They complained of all these 
things; and they could hot so much as get their complaints even inquired into, 
auch less redressed. ‘There‘ore it wasthat he maintained that those Members 
who represented the people in that House should adhere to the constitutional 
principle of demanding that the grievances of the people should be heard be- 
tore granting the supplies. 

Atter some short delay, Mr. WARBURTON rose to explain why he 
should vote for Mr. Crawford’s amendment, though he did not approve of his 
project—He acknowledged that it was at all times the duty of Members to 
inquire fully into the grievances of the people; but he musi add, that he Was 
not prepared to stop the supplies of the country till all the grievances of the 
people were inquired into; and he did not wish it to be inferred that that was 
his desire in giving the vote which he should give. When the Crown, for words 
spoken in that House, ventnred to endeavour to commit Members of that 
House to the Tower, then to stop the supplies was a justifiable course for the 
adoption of the House of Commons; and the House and the Crown then un- 
derstood perfectly well what was meant—they knew that matters had proceeded 
to that extremity that civil war was inevitable, and by stopping the supplies 
the House of Commons meant that they were prepared for the worst. At that 
time, too, the evils of actually stopping the supplies were not of the enormous 
extent which would now be entailed upon the country. Colonies we then 
had almost none; nor were there extensive foreign establishments, which 
it was absolutely necessary now to regard before stopping the supplies, for 
by doing so they would positively throw all the foreign establishments of the 
country, and many cther establishments, into utter confusion. The Crown 
itself, at that time, had a large amount of private resources on which it could 
rely. At that time, independently of what were supposed to be the privileges 
of the Crown, it had large contributions from all the gentlemen whe then su 
ported those privileges. At present, on the contrary, the revenues of the 
Crown were entirely under the control of the House of Commons; and even 
if they were not so, the revenues of the Crown were almost as nothing com- 
pared with the whole expenditure of the country. He thought, therefore, that 
to proceed to the extremity of stopping the supplies, was then a justifiable 
course ; but be could not agree with the honourable Member for Rochdale 
that it would be so now. By voting, therefore, with the honourable Member, 
he only desired to signity his opinion that the Estimates would be capable of a 
very considerable reduction. 

Mr. WALLACE would not be bound by such fastidious laws as Mr. 
Warburton, and under any circumstances he should vote for stopping the 
Supplies. (Loud laughter and ironical cheers.) ; 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL addressed himself to. the several motions before 
the House, and said if Mr. Crawford’s motion meant that the majority of the 
House had the power of siopping the supplies to enforce measures of redress, 
he knew of no power in the Crown to hinder it, and the assertion of the right 
was superfluous: but if it meant that a minority could stop the supplies, to 
force opinions on the majoiity—which seemed to be the intention—he could 
not support any such motion; and he gladly expressed his dissent from pro- 
jects which he had seen proclaimed elsewhere. Mr. Hume said that the House 
ought to have time to consider the topics in the Address; which would be very 
well if the vote pledged the House to any decided conclusion—in respect to 
Scinde, for example, he should pause before thanking the Crown for the an- 
nexation of that territory to the British empire: but in truth the Address only 
thanked the Queen for communicating the fact to the House ; which obviated 
all difficulty in paying the compliment to the Crown of agreeing to the Address 
withoutdivision. 

As to the Speech andthe Address, the cautious allusion to Ireland was com- 
mendable; and, emulating it, he reserved his opinion on Irish affairs, intend- 
ing to make them the subject ofa separate motion [for a Committee of Inquiry 
into the State of Ireland, probably on the 13th, said Lord John, in giving no- 
tice.] In several tapics of the Speech he expressec’ his concurrence ; such as 
the passage respecting China, where Sir Henry Pottinger had so successfull 
acted on the instructions given by Lord Palmerston; and the one about France, 
Lord John having been one of a Cabinet that had often been taunted with the 
French alliance. Both M. Guizot and M. Thiers now admitted, that in 1840 
France had diverged from her ancient policy, to which she had recently re- 
turned; England having at that time, without separate objects of her own, 
kept in view what really was the ancient policy of France in maintaining the 
integrity of Turkey. ‘Iain glad,’ said Lord John, ‘that we shall be on the 
most intimate terms with France. She is one of the most enlightened as well 
as one of the greatest countries in Europe. From France, as well as from 
England, have proceeded some ofthe greatest and most distinguished men of 
science, whosglabours have enlightened the world; and [ trust that the 
two countries Will never again have occasion to meet in those fields of warfare, 
which, however they may produce deeds of brilliance and glory, cannot in the 
end but be productive of great calamity to mankind. 

He had no doubt that, although there bad been some exaggeration, there had 
beenalso some solid improvement in the manufacturing districts. One cause 
was the two last harvests. ‘1 have made particular inquiry with respect to the 
eftect of the harvest among the poor, With respect to the prices of food 
in some poor families of whom I made inquiry, 1 was told by one that 
the price of bread this year wasto them asaving of a shilling every week in 
the consumption of the family; and if we multiply the number of families 
who must be in that condition, we see that there must be a saving in the ar- 
ticle of food to the amount of 7,000,0002. or 8,000,000/. sterling, to be devoted 
to the purchase of articles of clothing or other goods of which the poor man 
stands in need. I think it is obvious, then, that the bounty of Providence 
goes far to account for the improvement which has taken place in our manu- 
factures.’ That efiect, however, would have been much the same with a pro- 
hibitory duty as with a slidingscale, and could not be quoted in favour o! any 
particular Jaw. Sir Robert Peel’s policy had in fact placed the agricultural 
interest in a disadvantageous position. There were three schemes on the sub- 
ject. One was the old scheme, protection of British against foreign industry ; 
another was competition freed of all protection, with no duties except fur re- 
venue. ‘ Now, although the first opinion is totally erroncous, and although 
the second opinion is in itself absolutely true, yet in the condition ot this coun- 
try, having to raise the interest of a debt of 800,000,000/., and to support its es- 
tablishments, and having for these purposes Jaid on many taxes at various 
times, some pressing on one class and some on another,“ ben you make a change 
from what is erroneous to what is sound and true, you shouid make that change 
with great caution, and should rather look to how a fair competition with for- 
eigners can be established with some advantages to our own producers, who 
have hitherto been unduly favoured, than go at once into a system of entire 
freedom. That, I think, was very much the principle upon which the right 
honourable gentleman proposed his tarifl two years ago. He stated that asa 
general proposition, but he said he never would go the whole length of it at 
once. But the misfortune in his Corn-law is that it does not go the proper 
length. Ifthe principle here is good for anything, it is founded on the protec- 
tion of the British interest. All who defended it defended it on that ground. 
But this law is left alone and repudiated in your policy with respec to all oth- 
er articles. 











It is therefore a law which can be defended only on a‘ rinciple which you 
say vourselfis indefensible. ‘That appears, then, to be acing the agricultu- 
ra) interest and the whole landed interest at a disadvantage as respects the rest 
of the community. If you ‘could say that you protect British agriculture 
along with all classes of British industry, for that is the true principle, then 
you would tie up your Corn-law in a faggot with the rest ; or corn and every- 
thing else might be made perfectly free ; or again, they might be subjected to 
moderate duties of 5, 10, or 20 percent. But what do you say with respect to 
almost all articles of trade and commerce? “ We adopt a moderate duty ; 
but with respect to an article in which the great majority of the House of 
Lords and the great majority of the House of Commons are de ply interest- 
ed, we have a duty of 40 per cent levied—( Loud cheers from the Opposition 
benches)—and that duty is a shifting and changing duty, and one which 
every commercial man declares to be irreeoncileable with every sound prin- 
ciple.” Now, that does seem to me to be the difficulty of the present situa- 
tion in which you have left the Corn-Laws. And whee I see gentlemen at 
agricultural meetings, after expressions of distrust of the right honourable 
Baronet, much greater than I, one of the leaders of the Opposition, ever ven-~ 
tured io express, bid him openly come forward, declare that the Corn-law 
shall not be changed, and bind himself to it in all perpetuity, I must 
say, such men make the most extravagant and absurd request that ever was 
made of any statesman in the country. The right honourable gentleman 
told us last session that he did not mean to alter the Corn-laws last year, but 





that with respect to the future, he must judge of the condition of the country. 
and of the effect of thisas of any other commercial law of the cou ntry. i 
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answer the right honourable 
much ay ee 1 found poo ney saying, I ae Fe 
of my law, I think it in all respects so perfect, that I will stand by 
prep wot ry I should be surprised it he made that declaration; and I 
think that the agricultural cry is a most unreasonable one. (Cheers). 
Sir ROBERT PEEL opposed the two amendments, and vindicated his own 
ition. He opposed the motion of Mr. Crawford ; to whom he pointed out 
the injury which his project would do to his favourite Democratic opinions 
‘{ can conceive nothing more injurious to the popular principle of the cons.1- 
tution than to abuse the privileges we possess, and which are calculated for 
our safety on great occasions. The power of moving constant adjourn- 
ments is a power of which it may be right that individuals or a minority 
should continue in possession ; but it is intrasted to them, like other powers, 
under a great responsibility; and they are seriously affecting the popular 
principle, and injuring those interests ot which they are, | am bound to sup- 
, the sincere and strenuous advocates, if they lightly call into action Ii- 
struments which ought only to be invoked oa great occasions. The honours. 
ble gentleman says that he will stop the supplies until the grievances of the 
country are redressed why ; what various opinions are entertained both as to 
grievances themselves and as to the best mode of their redress! And it the 
honourable gentleman and those friends of his who entirely concur in opinion 
with him were to form the Government of the country, aud possessed a great 
majority, they would be setting an example fatal to their own power ot om 
ducting the public business ; for they would be setting an example oa —_ 
minority, differing with them as to the nature of grievances, and as to t ve 
mode of redress, to obstruct the conduct of public business by themselves, ¥ 
exercising the privileges intended for other purposes.’ Mr. Hume requirec 
twenty-four hours to consider the topics in the Address : but would that time 
suffice, if each separate question were really to be considered and decided 1— 
Without acrimonious retrospections, the House appeared to be unanimous 
in respect to the good understanding with France. He explained what he 
meant by that ‘good understanding.’ Ido not mean any secret engagements 
between France and this country, which might give offence to any ol the 
other Powers of Europe. our understanding ought to be patent and open to 
all the world. We seek to interfere with or prejudice the rights of no otver 
country ; we covet no invasion of the territory of any of them ; we wish not 
to diminish the just influence and authority of any of them: we wish not to 
propagate particular opinions in other countries with reference to systems of 
government; we do not wish to shake the attachment of subjects to their Sov- 
ereigns in any of them: but the time is come when we ask ourselves in 
France and England this question. Are our interests so opposed to each other, 
that there is a necessity for our fomenting party interests, and placing our- 
selves at the heads of rival factions in other countries where the forms of 
government are different from our own? lt there is no such opposition—it 
we are agreed in the general principles on which a good understanding should 
exist, I say again, it is for the interest of humanity and civilization that that 
good understanding should be established. In two countries of such high hon- 
our and of such great power, it is absolutely necessary for the cordiality and 
tor the permanence of that good understanding, that there should neither be 
any secret engagement nor special contract with which any other country can 
tind fault, nor shall there be the power on the part of the Miuvister of the one 
country to boast that he has promoted or attempted to promote that accord by 
obtaining from the other any advantage. (Cheers.) On the other part of 
France, 1 say at once no such concession has been made by the French Gov- 
ernment—there has been no compromise of any right—no compromise of any 
principle whatever.’ On the other hand, if in their rivalry the two countries 
sought to establish a ‘ French’ and an ‘ English’ party in every country, they 
would be the curses ot the world. In accord, they would be able to promote 
successful resu.ts in the domestic policy of many states; as in Greece, the 
harmony of the two countries. at a critical peti in that nation’s fate, was 
now helping to build up a limited monarchy with free institutions. Mr. 
Hume, the representative of extremely popular opinions, Lord John Russell 
of the Whig party, had concurred in this friendly policy. ‘I believe it is the 
feeling of the great body ot the people of this country, (Loud cheers.) There 
is no wish to recur to past animosities—to those teelings of national antipathy 
and hostility on account of our vicinity to France, which ought to be convert- 
ed on account of that vicinity into sentiments of reciprocal amity and good- 
will.’ (Sir Robert Peel was much cheered in this part of his speech.) a3 
Touching the Corn-laws, Mr. Hume was correct in his inference, that if 
Government had intended any change, it would have been announced in the 
Speech fromthe Throne. Lord John Russell said it would be dangerous to 
apply principles, abstractedly right but incurring great disturbance of capital 
and Liltry to existing arrangements. ‘Sir, in that general principle I do cer- 
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tainly concur. 1 believe the abolition of the Corn-laws would produce great 
coufusion and distress. There is, however, this difference between us—the 
difference between the fixed duty and ‘graduated scale. Now here I retain 
my own opinions. Agreeing in the general principle | have stated with the 
noble Lord, he proposes to secare his protection by a fixed duty, and he says 
Members of Parliament are liable to the invidious imputation of being 
actuated by personal interests in advocating the sliding scale. Surely the same 
suspicion attaches to the fixed duty plan. The noble Loid might say he pro- 
posed it for revenue; but, if carried high enough, he knows that, however in- 
iended, operate it would as protection ; and that he would find it difficult to 
resist the argument, ‘Why if you impose gy on foreign corn, should it 
not be equally imposed on domestic corn ?’ Sir, I stated last year that the Go- 
vernment were not prepared to alter the existing Corn-law; but when pressed to 
make a declaration on the part ofthe Government that at all times and under 
all cireumstances I would adhere to the law existing, I said, suclt a declara- 
tion would be inconsistent with our duty to the country and the Crown. I! do 
not repeat this for the purpose cf securing any escape for the Government. 
The noble Lord says we may maintain the law or repeal it, but that it is im- 
possible we should adopt a fixed duty. Sir, 1 do not exactly know what may be 
impossible. (Laugh:er.) Sir, I hope those who laugh do not thereby imply an 
opinion that I am making reservations. Whenever the opinions of the agri- 
culturists take that extraordinary turn which sometimes it has been represent- 
ed they have already taken in favour of a fixed duty, I am inclined to think 
that the noble Lerd will be the party to propose such a measure, and not my- 
self. (Cheers from the Agricultural Members.) The experience we have had 
of the present law has not shaken my preference for a graduated duty; and, 
although I consider it inconsistent with my duty to make engagements for ad- 
herence to existing laws under all circumstances, in order to conciliate sup- 
port, [can say that the Government have never contemplated, and do not con- 
template, any alteration in the existing law. (Cheers fromthe Agriculturists.) 
The prices of corn since the law came into operation have been as fixed as at 
any prior period, and as moderate. They have varied only from 50s. to 52s. 
for the last four or five months; and the prices for fifty-four years past have 
been in only seven years lower than the average prices for the last few months ; 
in all the remsining forty-seven years the prices were higher ; consequently, 
neither on account of immoderate nor of varying prices have we found any 
reason to change our opinion as to the existing law. ‘The Government, I re- 
peat, should not bind themselves by any declarations, adherence to which 
would be inconsistent with duty ; but | againdeclare they never have contem- 
plated, and do not at present contemplate, any alteration in the law.’ 

Sir Robert concluded by arguing that his past measures had fulfilled ex- 
pectation ; and thatalthough there had been severe distress, in point of fact 
Ministers met Parliament under greatly improved circumstances at home and 
abroad. 

Lord PALMERSTON endeavoured to break the force of Sir Robert Pecl’s 
answer to Lord John Russell with respect to duties for protection and duties 
for revenue only. He then went to the foreign policy; hinting that matters 
were not so well managed now as in his own occupancy of the Foreign Of- 
fice. ‘The policy of the late Ministers was conducive to the liberty and happi- 
ness of mankind—in Belgium, Spain, and Purtugal, and in the accord of 
France and England to suppress the slave-trade. Butin vain are such results 
looked for now ; in Spain, the ‘ best security for the progress of civil liberty, 
as Sir Robert Peel had called Espariero’s Government, had been ousted; in 
the United States, the settlement of one boundary question was succeeded by 
the Oregon claim; and the negotiations for commercial treaties, announ- 
ced last year, had come to nothing, 

The House divided first on Mr. Crawford’s amendment ; which was nega- 
tived by 285 to29. Mr. Hume’s amendment was negatived by 235 to 49 


The original motion was then affirmed, and a committee was appointed to 
draw up the Address. 


CANADA. 

Mr, 8S. WORTLEY wished to put a question to the noble lord atthe head 
of the Colonial Department on a gre of great importance and interest to the 
country generally, and upon which information could not too soon be aftord- 
ed. His question had reference to Sir C. Metcalfe. Had the proceedings of 
Sir C. Metcalfe in Canada received the sanction and approbation of Her 
Majesty’s Government? 

STANLEY said that he did not regret that the hon. gentleman had 
put such a question to him. It was a matter of great importance that no mis- 
take should exist on the matter referred to by the hon. member. He did not 
for a single instant hesitate in saying that the course pursued by Sir C Met- 
calfe met with the entire and hearty approbation of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. (Hear, hear). . In selecti Sir C. Metcalfe forthe high ‘and import- 
ant office of Governor-General of Canada, they selected a man of known 
liberal views in politics, and of tried and acknowledged ability. [CSaes) 
He left this country resolved to carry on the government of Canada in aecord- 
ance with the spirit of the constitution, and in obedience to the feelings of the 
majority of the people; at the same time, Sir C. Metcalfe was also resolved 






to offer every opposition to all encroachments upon the prerogative of the 
Crown. ( ear, hear). He again repeated that the course pursued by Sir 
C. Metcalfe had the entire and cordial sanction of the Government. 

Lord J. RUSSELL wished to know when the instructions given to Sir C. 
Metcalfe and the correspondence between his Government and the Colonial- 
office would be laid before the house ? 

Lord STANLEY said the instructions and documents referred to by the no- 
ble lord could not at that moment be laid on the table of the house with ad- 
vantage to the public service. At the proper period, when the subject came le- 
gitimately before the house, he (Lord Stanley) would be prepared to vindicate 
the conduct of Sir Charles Metcalfe. 

Lord J. RUSSELL said, in putting his question, it was not his inten- 
tion to impute any blame to Sir Charles Metcalfe, 

Mr. ROEBUCK.—I rise to order. (Cheers.) I think it unfair for the no 
ble lord to bring this subject before the house without being in possession o 
the necessary information, and when no hon. member could have the opportu- 
nity of making any observations on the subject. 

Lord J. RUSSELL expressed his coneurrence in what had fallen from 
the hon. member tor Bath, and would drop the subject. 





a 
SKETCH OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL’S SPEECH 
ON OPENING THE STATE TRIALS. 

The Attorney General rose to state the case. He first described the nature 
of the charge against the defendants— 


In the words of the indictment, the traversers stood accused of having ‘ con- 
spired and confederated together to raise and create discontent and disaffection 
among her Majesty’s subjects, and to excite them to hatred and contempt of 
the government and constitution of the realm as by law established, and to un- 
lawtul and seditious opposition to the said government and constitution! and 
to stir up hatred, jealousy, and ill-will between different classes of her Majes- 
ty’s subjects ; and especially to promote among her Majesty’s subjects in Lre- 
land feelings of ill-will and hostility towards and against her Majesty’s subjects 
in England; and to excite discontent and disatiection in the Army; and to 
cause large numbers of persons to meet together, at different times and at dif- 
ferent places, for the unlawful purpose of obtaining, by means of the intimida- 
tion to be thereby created, and by means of the exhibition and demonstration of 
great physical force at such meetings, changes and alterations in the govern- 
ment, laws, and constitution of this realm as by law established ; and particu 
larly, by those means to bring about and accomplish a dissolution of the legis- 
lative union between Great Britain and Ireland ; and also by means of inflam- 
matory and seditious publications to intimidate Parliament, and thereby bring 
about changes and alterations in the laws and constitution of this realm as now 
by law established: and to bring into hatred and disrepute the tribunals es- 
tablished for the administration of the Jaw therein, and to assume and usurp 
the prerogative of the Crown in the establishment of courts for the administra- 
tion of the law.’ 

He proceeded to explain the offence of conspiracy in the legal acceptation ; 
citing various received authorities. Conspiracy is a combination and agree- 
ment by persons to do some illegal act or acts, or to effect some legal purpose 
by illegal means. It is not necessary to prove that two parties came together 
and actually agreed to a common design; but it might be inferred trom their 
pursuing a common object and resorting to common means. In the case of 
the Queen versus Murphy, Mr. Justice Coleridge observed— 

‘I ought also to tell you, that by finding the defendants guilty you will not, 
as has been said, aflect the right of petitioning. It is not wrongful toassemble 
in a public meeting to petition Parliament against that which is alleged to 
be a public grievance ; neither is it unlawful to refuse payment of the church- 
rate in money, and to leave the collector to obtain payment by taking the goods 
of the party, as is constantly donein the case of the Quakers ; but it is uniaw- 
ful, by means like those charged in this indictment, to prevent those rates being 
levied on the goods of the party. It is not necessary that it should be proved 
that those defendants met to concoct this scheme, nor is it necessary that they 
should have originated it. Ifaconspiracy be already formed, and a person 
joins it afterwards, he is equally guilty.’ 

The act of either party is considered to be done by the rest, and is evidence 
against the rest. In the case of the King versus York, Mr. Justice Rook in- 
structed the Jury, that if the defendant went beyond the mere purpose of en- 
lightening the minds of the people upon speculative points, to excite a spirit of 
discontent and sedition, or even if his speeches had that tendency, he must take 
the consequences. In 1819, in the case of the King versus Hunt, Mr. Justice 
Bayley said, alluding to ‘ drilling’— 

“If the object of the drilling is to secure the attention of the persons dritled 
to disaffected speeches, and give confidence by an appearance of strength tc 
those willing to join them, that would be illegal ; or, if they were to say,*‘ We 
will have what we want, whether it is agreeable to law or not”—a meeting for 
that purpose, however it may be masked, if it is really for a purpose of that 
kind, is illegal.’ 

Mr. Smith proceeded--He should be told, forsooth, that the meetings dispersed 

peaceably. Why, the dispersion of those meetings peaceably, and the inten- 
tion that they should disperse peaceably, was one of the most aggravated parts 
of the whole proceeding. ‘The multitude were peaceable, because the parties 
knew that the time had not arrived for an outbreak. ‘The hour of England’s 
infirmity was to be Ireland’s opportunity! That was the language of one of 
the traversers. ‘ Wait—will you be ready to come when wecall you?’ You 
must wait till the time arrives.’ If that course were not adopted, the conspira- 
cy would necessarily be broken up at a much earlier period ; because part of 
the conspiracy was, to have the organization complete from North to South 
and from East to West: then the signal was to be given. Therefore it was 
that those meetings peaceably dispersed. ‘Others again might go there,’ as 
Lord Tenterden said, ‘ who meditated mischief at some future time, when those 
drilled, who up to this period had been without arms, might have arrived ata 
future stage in military discipline.’ In another part of his judgment Lord 
Tenterden said, ‘ When we consider that these country-people came march- 
ing in this way through the town of Manehester, bearing flags and banners 
inscribed with motioes, not merely containing high-sounding words, as the 
learned counsel would infer, (for the Court cannot so view them), but inscrip- 
tions of ‘ No Corn-laws,’ ‘ Better die like freemen than be sold like slaves,’ 
and various other expressions of defiance, it is manifest there was an avowed 
intention to insult those who were intrusted with the administration of justice 
and the laws; and, if possible, by a/ show of numbers, to overawe and pre- 
vent them from interfering with the object their leader might be supposed to 
have had.’ Mr. Justice Bayley followed in giving judgment, and said, ‘It 
appears by the evidence in this case that the meeting was composed of an im- 
mense number of persons—a very large portion of physical strength. It ap- 
pears on the evidence in the case, that there was an elevation, from which ele- 
vation persons would have an opportunity of making speeches ; and it ap- 
peared also, that among other persons there was one who had no particular 
connexion with the place, and who had come from a considerable distance 
forthe purpose of communicating his sentiments to that large body of people 
which was assembled at that place ;"and he might,by the intimations which he 
then made, give to that physical force so assembled a direction which might 
operate either in perfect innocence or with a great degree of danger to the 
ublic peace.’ Were they told, and was it consistent with what the 
earned Judge laid down, that they might bave hundreds and thousands of per- 
sons assembled, whose course of proceeding was to be regulated by the direc- 
tion which they might receive from any individual who might tell them to 
separate peaceably--who might do so for the purpose of carrying out further the 
designs of his conspiracy, aware that the organization was not complete, re- 
serving the withdrawal of the mask which concealed his design until the time 
arrived for doing so? He denied that the circumstance of their being peace- 
able or ending peaceably, when they were assembled together under the con- 
trol of any one man, who might give them one direction or another, was con- 
sistent with the law of the land; and he should ever hold so until he heard the 
contrary authoritatively laid down. 

The Attorney-General next applied himself to the facts of the case: and he 
began the history of the Repeal agitation with the Association established by 
Mr. O'Connell soon after the Emancipation Act, in 1829; suppressed by a 
proclamation of Earl Grey’s Government in January, 1831. He cited Lord 
Althorp’s declaration against Repeal in 1831—when he said that ‘ civil war 
itself would be preferable to the dismemberment and destruction of the empire ; 
King William's speech from the Throne in 1835, asking for ‘ such additional 
powers as might be found necessary in Ireland for controlling and punishing 
the disturbers of the public peace, and for preserving and strengthening the 
Legislative Union between the two countries ;> Lord John Russell’s declara- 
tion against Repeal in the debate on the address replying to that speech; the 
Coercion Act; the rejection of Mr. O’Connell’s motion for Repeal, by 683 to 
38, in 1834. showing the fixed determination of the Legislature. In 1838. Mr. 
O’Conne}l established the ‘General Association, which had for one of’ its 
objects, as was the case in every association that had been formed by Mr. 
O'Connell, the collection of money, or, a5 it was then called ‘ Justice-rent,’ 
In 1838, the Precursor Association was formed; in February 1840, the 
Repeal Association. Mr. Smith minutely explained the organization of that 
society, composed of ‘ Associates ’ paying 1s., ‘ Members’ paying or collecting 
20s., and ‘ Volunteers.” He produced Repeal cards, engraved with the names 
of battles in which the Irish triumphed over the Danes or English, and other 
anti-English allusions; with the declaration of the Dungannon Volunteers 
in 1782, that the Union was illegal; and Mr. Saurin’s declaration, ‘You may 
make the Union a law, but you can not make it binding on conscience,’ They 
would, he dared say, in the course of that case hear extracts, not only from a 











speech of Mr. Saurin, but also from Lord Plunket, and the late Lord Chief 





























Justice of that Court: but the defendants, in using them, never added that 
those speeches were delivered by those illustrious personages as Members of 
the Irish House of Commons, and never after the Act of Union was carried. 
Mr. Smith described the provisions for sending the Repeal newspapers to 
towns contributing certain amounts of ‘ rent;’ and observed that it was by 
means of a newspaper, I,’ Ami du Peuple, that the minds of the people at the 
time of the French Revolution were poisoned against the Government there ; 
and that in thiscountry, in 1798, the same effect was produced by the publica- 
tion known asthe Press. He alluded to the Pilot’s report of the Repeal 
declarations of Mr. Robert ‘Tyler, son of President Tyler, as tantamount to an 
irresistible demand for Repeal by ‘the United States, ‘with Aer President at 
her head.” He now came to the monster-meetings ; beginning with that at 
Trim, on the 16th March, 1843, where Mr. O’Connell descantedon Ireland’s 
capabilities to fling a Russian or any other ‘ foreign invader’ into the sea, and 
disenthral the land of its oppressors,—the ‘foreign invader’ evidently meaning 
the ‘Saxon foreigner.’ Mr. Smith described the multitudinous assemblages at 
the Repeal meetings; the drilling and military array of the multitudes 
attending; which had their precedent in the Manchester meetings, in 1819, 
and in the Irish proceedings of 1797, the year before the rebellion. At Trim, 
Mr. Barrett called on the people ‘to be tranquil, resolved, and well-organized; 
because when England wanted their services, Ireland had but to stamp her 
{vot and be tree.’ 

Mr. O'Connell, looking at the multitude around him, asked, ‘ Would they 
consent to be everlasting slaves? ‘They would answer, ‘‘ No;” and he would 
join in the response and say, “I shall either be in my grave or be a freeman.” 
Did they recollect the ebservation of Lord Tenterden, in which he adverted to 
the inscription on banners in speaking of the illegality of associations ? ‘ Bet- 
ter to die hike a freeman than to be sold like a slave.’ Mr. Smith quoted more 
such sayings ; and remarked that during the whole of the last session of Par- 
liament not a petition was sent up from these meetings,—though he believed 
that recently there had been a great activity in purchasing parchment in order 
to get rid of that notorious fact. He next quoted a poem from the Nation 
newspaper, beginning, ‘ Who fears to speak of Ninety-eight ?’—a single speci- 
men of a whole volume of inflammatory matter; then a prose paper trom the 
Nation, headed ‘ Something is coming,’ in which the writer said, that if Eng- 
Jand had not made concessions in 1783, a‘ Rochambaud or a Latayette would 
have landed on the coasts, and a half campaign would have seen an indepen- 
dent Irish flag waving over the Castle ;’ and another paper called ‘ Our Na- 
tionality.’ He regretted to observe the part that Temperance bands took at the 
great meetings ; the leaders in 1798 made sobriety a part of their system. He 
quoted Mr. O’Connell’s celebrated speech at Mallow, in which he said, ‘ they 
may trample on my body, but it will be my dead body ;’ and the assertion that 
the Queen might issue writs to summon an Irish Parliament. He cited the 
Act of Union, to show that they could not be done unless the act was void; 
and asked if any counsel on the other side would say that it was void? [Mr. 
O’Connell— Yes.’]_ At Donnybrook the people were particularly exhorted to 
peace. Physical force was only to be made use of in the first instance, for 
the purposes of organization, which was atterwards to be made available to 
‘make Ireland a nation again, and strike off the dominion of the foe and the 
foreigner ;) Which meant a repeal of the Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, Great Britain being the foe and the foreigner. At the same meeting, 
Mr. O'Connell adverted to certain monies sent from America on the 4th July, 
the anniversary of American Independence. 

At five o'clock, the Attorney-General stopped, and proposed an adjourn- 
ment. 

Some discussion arose as to the disposal of the Jury. Eventually, they 
were allowed to goto their homes; it being understood that they should avoid 
all communication on the subject of the trial—Mr. Rigby volunteering the 
promise, that if any attempt were made to communicate with him he shoul 
disclose it to the court. 

On Wednesday morning, the Court assembled, without hindrance or de- 
fault, at ten o'clock ; and the Attorney-General resumed his chronological ac 
count of the Repeal agitation. As he proceeded, the main incidents which 
he detailed became more familiar to the recollection of every newspaper-rea- 
der, and the most striking quotations from speeches have appeared at the time 
inour columns. Instead, therefore, of even tracing the thread of the discourse, 
we shall merely mention the newest matters and the heads, to indicate the 
points relied upon in support of the prosecution. He took up the narrative 
at the meeting of Baltinglass, on the 6th August; where Mr. O'Connell 
called on every man determined to meet him there again, when he should re- 
quire him, to hold up a hand; boasting of the irresistible because peaceable 
multitude that he should soon have. It was not unimportant to inquire what 
was the eflect upon those who heard these inflammatory addresses— 

tle was in a position to prove the observations of some of those assembled 
thousands. One man was heard to declare, “‘ We are determined to get Re- 
peal, as we are all sober, and shall not be put down as we were in 1798.” An- 
other observed, “ Let us wait with patience for a few months; the time is 
nigber than you think: Ireland was trampled upon, but it shall be no longer 
so.” Others exclaimed, they would turn ont to a man and fight for Repeal. 
Others, that they would and should have Repeal, and that this part of the 
country would dic to a man, but that they were atraid of the sea-side tellows net 
standing to them ; and that Father Lawler told them in the chapel it was too 
far gone now; and that they should get it, but not without blood being shed. 
Some persons among the lower orders were heard to say, that if they were 
not sure of getting it, there would not be a blow of work done in Ireland, and 
that the people would rise to a man. Others contracted this, saying the 
ple did not intend to raise disturbance, but that the only way they wanted to 
get their rights was by peace ; but that on being refused that, foreign powers 
were to strike the blow. 

At the Baltinglass dinner, Mr, O’Connell remarked, that the bloodless revo- 
lution which hurled the tyrant Espartero from power was effected by the arm 
and the nation ; and he contrasted the position of sergeants in the Spanish 
army, to whom promotion was open, with that of sergeants in the British ser- 
vice. Six days after appeared a long paper in the Nation, headed “ March 
of Nationality,” boasting of the growing strength of the Repealers in money, 
numbers and organization, and mentioning the future appointment of “ Arbi- 
trators.” Atthe Tara meeting, on the 15th August, the numbers were va- 
riously estimated at 100,000 to 1,000,000. The spot was selected as the scene 
of the defeat of those engaged in the rebellion of 1798— 

Actually hundreds—he might, he believed, say thousands—of persons were 
seen upon their knees, plucking a wild plant growing over the graves of those 
who fell in the rebellion, and who were buried there, (a wild geranium, with 
red Jeaf,) under an impression which these poor people had that the colour of 
the leaf arose from the slanghter of those who fell there. 

At this meeting Mr. O’Connell quizzed the Duke of Wellington’s military 
preparations ; complimented the army—‘ The bravest army in the world;’ re- 
cited the legend of the Limerick women ; propounded his plan by which the 
Queen was at once to summon an Irish parliament; and exhorted the people 
t» keep out of the Petit Sessions Courts, and attend the ‘ Arbitrators’ Courts, 
This project, said Mr. Smith, was decidedly illegal; and perhaps the more so 
because it was adopted in consequence ot the Crown's prerogative in dismiss- 
ing magistrates who had attended Repeal meetings. Mr. Smith subsequently 
recurred to this subject more than once; tracing the formation of the Arbitra- 
tion Courts according to the plan introduced by Dr. Gray at the Repeal Asso- 
ciation ; but he mentioned no new facts. At the Tara dinner, Dr. Gray 
boasted that the Irish press was a political press—‘ its politics were those of 
Ireland.’ Mr. O'Connell alluded to ‘the might that slumbers in a peasant’s 
right arm,’ multiplied by 600,000 or 750,000 (taken as the numbers at the meet- 
ing): he said, ‘ while I live, that outbreak will not take place; but sooner or 
later-—‘ the day will come when they will rue their want of policy, and will 
weep, perhaps in tears of blood, for their want of consideration ;’ and he boasted 
that ‘no general ever had an army more submissive to his commands than the 
people of lreland are to the wishes of a single individual. At Ros« ommon, 
he said, ‘the man who drinks may elevate his courage for a tine,’ but he 
commended ‘the steady slow step and the regular march of the Teetotalers’ 
—‘there is not an army in the world that would fight with my Irish ‘Teetotalers : 
Teetotalism, therefore, is the foundation-stone ot the edifice of Irish liberty- 
On the 22d August, Mr. O’Connell produced, at a meeting of the Repeal As- 
sociation, his plan ‘for the renewed action ot the Irish Parliament;’ and on 
the 26th, the Nation contained a paper in which it was declared that ‘ resist- 
ance to the Union has become a duty.’ On the 4th September, divers monies 
were received from several places in the United States: andthen, Mr. O’Con- 
nell attacked the recent Queen’s speech on proroguing Parliament, to which 
he afterwards produced a counter-manifesto. In his remarks introducing this 
document, he spurned the charges in the Speech against the Repealers, as 
being ‘false as hell; treating the speech, however, as emanating from the 
Ministers only. On the same day, Mr. O'Connell suggested a plan, reserved 
for an emergency, by which the people of [veland might leave the harvest 
uncut, and abstain from the use of exciseable commodities; a plan, said Mr. 
Smith, projected in 1797, to embarrass the Government. Mr. O’Connell then 
proposades his scheme for the assembling of a Preservative society—three 
iundred gentlemen, from places tobe represented in the Irish Parliament; but 
shielded from the character of delegates by each paying 1001, and meeting 
‘accidentally’ to dine with Mr. O'Connell ; as if it were possible by any such 
contrivance to conceal the true character of the assemblage! Mr. Smith 
quoted from the Pilot a letter by ‘Richard Power, P. P.,’ on ‘the duty of a 
soldier,’ declaring that the soldier ought to fight against the enemies of his 
country, but that he was not bound to obey if ordered to go beyond that rule, or 
‘enter upon a war of plunder or oppression against an unoffending people ;” 
with other papers speaking in terms of compassion, if not approval, of Jubes, 
a soldier who shot Adjutant Robertson Mackay, and of M’ Manus, who drop- 








ped dead atdrill. He mentioned the Loughrea meeting, where Mr. O'Connell 
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The Clifden meeting, where Dr. Gray boast 
of the ‘ troops of peasant cavalry,’ and Mr. O’Conneil asked the people it they 
did not ‘hate Saxon tyranny as muchas the natives of other parts of Ireland ? 
Lismore, where he said, ‘If you were wanted by me to-morrow, would you 
come? The Rath of Mullaghmast, where a handbill was handed about, 
giving ‘A full and true account of the dreadful slaughter and murder at Mul- 
iaghmast, on the bodies of 400 Roman Catholics ;’ which document concluded 
by saying that ‘ England was doing in India what was formerly poaenand 
in that country. and she should also deserve to be subdued, if Irishmen were 
cowardly enough to give her the opportunity.’ Here a crown, corresponding 
with an Irish gold crown preserved in the College Museum, was placed on 
Mr. O’Connell’s head: and the resolutions called the ‘ Leinster Declaration 
of Repeal,’ were passed, pledging those present, ‘individually and collective‘ y, 
to follow his guidance under any and every circumstance that may arise ; and, 
come weal or wo, never to desert the constitutional standard of Repeal which 
he has raised.’ ; : 

At the subsequent dinner, Mr. John O'Connell, in toasting the Queen, said 
— Her Ministers may fix her throne amidst bloody fields, and blazing cities, 
and slaughtered corpses. Let them take care that the ruddiest stream flowing 
might not be their own blood, and the brightest and fiercest flame might not 
be from the stronghold from which they now insult the Irish people.’ Mr. 
Barret and Dr. Gray were also speakers at the dinner. Ata meeting of the 
Repeal Association, on the 3d October, a letter was read from the Chairman 
of the Town Commissioners of Loughrea, (a municipal body,) in which the 
writer said that it had been determined to expel from the number of Commis- 
sioners two or three ‘ recusants’—persons who refused to join the Repeal Asso- 
ciation! Mr. Steele here delivered the speech, Mr. Bond Hughes's report of 
which had been the subject of controversy : Mr. Smith challenged the traver- 
sers to produce their own reporters in evidence. Mr. Smith had now come 
down to the Clontarf meeting—the order for the ‘ Repeal cavalry, advertised 
in the Nation—the suppression of the meeting by proclamation ; and the meet- 
ing held instead at Caffert’s Theatre, on the 9th October. Here most of the 
traversers were present, and a resolution was passed, ‘'That no power on 
earth, but the Queen, Lords, and Commons of Ireland, had power or authori- 
ty to make our laws;’ a resolution similar to one proposed in 1782, when, 
however, Lreland had a separate Parliament. The order tor Repeal cavalry 
was treated by Mr. O’Connell as a quiz, not worth attention; but the adver- 
tisement was not withdrawn, only the word ‘ troops’ was altered to ‘ groups,’ 
and the words ‘ officer’ ‘ muster’ ‘ parade, and others, were omitted. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Smith maintained that his statement made out the charge which 
he had quoted trom the indictment. He admitted that, although an ultimate 
outbreak was at times alluded to, the meetings were not intended to end in 
outrage ; but he contended, from a review of the entire case. that it was in- 
tended more to carry ont the principle of intimidation, and to compel Goy- 
ernment, to take measures under the control and pressure of the multitude. 
——_»——— 


ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


W «n-Orrice, Jan. 26.—1st Drag Guards—Lt R A Moore, from 3d Lt Dra. 
to be Lieut, v Hawkes, who exchanges. 3d Light Drags.—LtJ B Hawkes, 
fm Ist Drags to be Lt. v Moore, who ex.; Comet T Penton to be Lt by pur, 
v Montgomery, who retires ; GW K_ Bruce, Gent, to be Cornet by pur, v 
Penton. 7th Foot—Capt J Lord Elphinstone, from half pay Roy-Staff Corps, 
to be Capt, v C Paget, who ex.; Lieut the Hon W Pakenham to be Capt by 
pur, v Lord Elphinston, who ret. 10th Foot—Assist-Surg J Macbeth, M.D. 
tm the Staff, to be Asst-Surg, v Tongue, dee’d. 18th Foot—Lt J W Graves 
to be Capt without pur, v Brevet-Maj Sargent, who ret upon full pay: Ens F 
Lillieto be Lieut, without pur, v Venour, dec’d; R Doran, Gent, to be Ens, v 
Lillie. 2ist Foot—Asst-Surg C Hart, M.D. fm 47th Ft, to be Asst-Surg, v 
Laing, app’d to 3d Light Drags. 34th Foot—Lt J Simpson to be Capt by pur, 
y Dutt, who ret.; Ens W L ‘falbot to be Lieut, by pur, v Simpson; W War- 
ry, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Talbot. 40th Ft—C Roberts, Gent, to be Ens, 
without pur, v Woodward, dec. 48th Ft—R_P Johnstone, Gent, to be Ens, 
without pur, v Pitt, prom’ed inthe 57th Ft. 50th F't—Lt-Gen Sir J Gardiner, 
K.C.B. trom 61st Ft, to be Colenel, v Lieut-Gen Sir H Lowe, K.C,B. dee’d. 

61st Ft—Major-Gen Sir J Dickson, K C B to be Col vice Sir J Gardiner, 
K C B appointed to the 50th Ft; Capt E R Buller, from half-pay unattached, 
to be Capt vice R Gloster, who exchanges; Lieut F J Stephens to be Capt by 
purchase, vice Buller, who retires; Ensign W E D Deacon to be Lieut by pur 
vice Stephens; W S Greatheed, Gent to be Ensign by pur, vice Deacon. 63d 
t't—Capt T Hamilton, from half-pay 27th Ft, to be Capt vice J Foulston 
who exchanges; Lieut '’ Harries to be Capt by pur, vice Hamilton, who re 
tires; Ensign RP Ford to be Lieut by pur, vice Harries; G Woodyait, Gen 
to be Ensign by pur, vice Ford. 76th tt—J W Preston, Gent to be Ensign 
without pur, vice Grant, promoted in the 57th ft. 78th kt—Assist-Surg DR 
M’Kinnon, from the 2d West India Regt to be Assist-Surg vice Mitchell, 
97th Fi—Assist-Surg W Braybrooke, from the 30th 
Ft, to be Assist-Surg vice Wardrop, appointed to the 7th Light Drags. Cey- 
fon Rifle Regt—Major 8S Braybrooke to be Lieut-Col without pur, vice An- 
lerson, Who retires upon full-pay: Brevet-Major G A Tranchell to be Major, 
vice Braybrooke; Lieut C Warburton to be Capt vice Tranchell; Sec-Lieut 
W Werge to be First Lieut vice Warburton; IY A Walter, Gent to be Sec 
Lieut vice Werge. Brevet—Capt T Hamilton, of the 63d It, to be Major in 
the Army; Capt J P Ripley, of the Ist European Regt of Bengal Light In- 
fantry, to be Major in the Army in the East Indies. } 

Oftice of Ordnance, Jan. 26.— Haswell Quigley, to be Sen Surg, v Simp- 
son, retired; Ast Surg,John Atkins to be Surg, v Quigley. 

War-Office, Feb. 2.—Rt Reg of Horse Guards—Lt ‘T Brant to be Adjt, v 
Munro, superseded; Cornet J Brunt, fm 3d Lt Drag (Riding Masier), to be 
Cornet, without p. 9th Lt Drag—Cornet P Antrobus to be Lt, by p, V Dix- 
on, who retires; © FE. Law, Gent, to be Cornet, p, v Antrobus. 13th Lt Drag 
—Lt RJ Elrington, f'm 47th Reg, to be Paym., v Leech, app. to 9th Lt Drag. 
ist or Gren’r Reg, of Ft G’ds—J G C Disbrowe, Esq, Page ot Hon to H Maj 
(Queen Dowager to be Ens and Lt without p. 4th Ft—Lt J Cumming, f’m 
“6th Ft, to be Lt, v Campbell, who exchanges. 7th—Ens J HF Stewart, f’m 
24th Ft, to be Lt, by p, ¥ Pakenham, promoted, 

Isth—Ens W H Graves to be Lt without p v Simmons, dee; T Mostyn, 
Gent, to be Ensv Graves; Assist-Surg R Stevenson, M D, trom 3d Ft to be 
Surg v M’Kinlay, dec. 2tth—Ens W Hartshorn, from Cape Mounied Rifle- 
men, tobe Ens v Stewart, prom in 7th Ft. 26th—Lt W M Campbell, fm 4th 
tt, to be Lt v Cumming, who exch; 'T W Andrews, Gent,to be Ens v De 
Montmorency, p in 7th Ft. 36th—Ens J T Bettesworth, to be Lt by p v Har- 
ries, who rets; H Fortescue, Gent, to be Ens by p v Bettesworth. 59th— 
Bt-Lt Col A H Trevor, fm 95th Ft to be Lt-Col by pv Fuller, who rets. 67th 
—L. Newman, Gent, to be Ens by p v Orlebar, whose ap has been canc. 95th 
—Capt T St Leger Alcock, to be Maj by p v Trevor, prom in 59th Ft; Lt H 
oc Mester tu be Capt by pv Alcock; Ens T Davis, to be Lt by p v Mas- 
cer; F 'T Patterson, Gent, to be Ens by p v Davis. 

ist West India Reg. —To be Lt without pur: Ens. b’ Huson, v Grant, prom, 
Jan 30; Ens GH. Robeson, y Meehan, prom, Jan 31; Ens A Croad, v Cle- 
ments, appointed to 84th F't, Feb 1; Ens M Gernon, v Bingham, si wointed 
Adj. To be Ensigns without p: F J Hills, Gt, v Huson, Jan 30; J M Tit- 
tle, Gt, v Robeson, Jan 31; M fanning, Gt, v Croad, Feb 1; W R Spratt, 
Gt, v Gernon. 2d W I Regt—T P Wright, Gt, to be Ens without p v 
Smith, dec ; © Macartney, M B, to be Assist-Surg, vy M’Kinnon, appointed 
to 7Sth Ft. 2d W I Regt—Ens E T FitzGerald, to be Lt without p vy Butch- 
er, dec, Dec 29; WS Cumming, Gt, to be Ens v FitzGerald. Ril Newfound- 
‘and Companies.—Lt Col R Law, fm h-p Unatt, to be Lt Col without pur. 
Unattached.—Maj R Law, fin Rl Newfoundland Comps, to be Lt Col with- 
out = Hospital Staff—Surg Edward Pilkington, fm 17th Lt Drags, to be 
Statl-Sarg of the First Class, v St. John, prom; Alfred Crocker, Gt, to be 
Assis-Surg to the Forces, v Young dec. Royal Glamorgan Lt Infantry, Bat- 
alion of Militia —Thomas Smith, Esq, to be Lt Col v Morgan, dec Jan 27. 

January ~Monravy Mu.irary Onrruany.—Lieut-Generals—Sir H Lowe 
K CB, GC MG, Col of 50 I’; Sir W Johnston KC B, Col of 68 F; Cun- 
ninghame, HCS. Major-Generals—G Wahab, H CS; EJ T Johnston, 
CB, do. Col—G Miller, CB, unatt. Lieut-Col—D Bethune, h p Commis- 
rariat Depart; R White, unatt; C Bridge, late R A. Majors—Sir R A 
Douglas, Bt, 12 F; Parker, 28 F; Bernard, late 5 R Vet Bn. Captains— 
De Havilland, 55 F ; Rattray, 81F; Lardner, 2 W 1 Reg; Fernyhough, h p, 
10 F, (Gov of the Mil Knights of Windsor); Mayne, hp, 19 Dr; V Stein- 
wehr, h p, Brunsw Inf; Heydenrich, hp, 4 Line Bn Ger Leg. 

Lientenants —Venour, 18 F'; M’Lachlan. 28 F ; Horoy, late R A; Butch- 
er, 3 WI Reg; M’Lelland, late 1 Vet Bn; R Mackay, h p, 22 F W. M’Leod, 
» p. 34 F; Tappe, h p, 1 Lt Dr Ger Leg; Schroder hp 1 Line Bn Ger Leg; 
Wolff, do do. 

Ensigns—Woodward, 40 F , Smith, 2 WI Ree: Catzman.h p 60 F. 

Quartermasters—Houghton h p, 14 Dr; Swift, h p, 12 F; Ottey, h p, €0 F; 
Bett, late R A; Mills, 88 F. ‘ 

Commissariat Department—Dep Com Gen Foote. 

Medical Department—Surg Beck h p R Art. 

Assistant Surgs—Tongue, 10 F; Young, Staff, Jamaica. 

Ve: Surgs—Gross, h p, 25 Dr. 

Barrack-master—Stokes, Tralee.——Feb 1st. 

ae 

Tue Duke or Borpravx.—Accovits from Inspruck announce the arrival 
of the Duke of Bordeaux in thattown. He travelled day and night, but his 
progress had been but slow, from the accumulation of snow in the passes of 
the Tyrol, He was expected to arrive at Goritz on the 23d ultimo. 

State or Morats ,t Rome—A let er from Rome in 
says :— The French journals will announce, perhaps, 
taking place in this capital. 


a German paper 
} , that some troubles are 
To avoid all mistakes, this is what has occurred 






Avion. 


—the public dancers had the right, from a very distant period, of appearing 


on the stage in exceedingly thin clothing. This became at lastso scandalous, 
that the authorities pore the dancers of the Apollo Theatre to dress more 
decently. ‘This change was not to the taste of the public; and both in and 
out of the theatre some quarrels took place between the citizens and the mili- 
tary. Some persons were arrested, and order was restored.’ 

Retirement or Sir H. Porrincer.—We understand that Mr Davis, who 
formerly acted for a short time as successor to the late Lord Napier in China, 
has been selected by the government to relieve Sir Henry Pottinger, as the 
Queen’s representative and governor of the New British colony Hong Kong. 
Mr. Davis will depart very shortly on his highly important mission by the 
overland route. 

Str Hupson Lowe.—Sir Hudson Lowe is said to have left behind him 
some interesting notes and documentsrelative to his government of St. Lfelena, 
and custodiership of its illustrious prisoner. 


Lona Lire.—The most remarkable instance of longevity which we have 
met with in British history is that of Thomas Carn, who according to the par- 
ishregister of St. Leonard’s Shoreditch, died the 2d of January, 1588, at the 
astonishing age of 207 years. He was born in the reign of Richard II., A.D. 
1381; and lived in the reign of 12 kings and queens, namely, Richard IL, 
Henry IV., V., and V1., Edward IV., and V., Richard IIL, Henry VII., and 
Vilb., ward Vi, Mary and Elizabeth —Anncls of Health. 


a — 
From the Madisonian of Wednesday nigat. 
DIPLOMATIC CIVILITIES. 


At one o'clock to-day the ceremony of taking official leave, on the part of 
Mr. Fox, late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
British Government at Washington, and of the presentation of the Rt. Hon. 
Richard Pakennam, the new Envoy and Minister, took place in the 
President’s reception room. ‘The President was attended by the members of 
his Cabinet, and Mr. P. by the gentlemen attached to the Mission. 

The following is the 

Address of Mr. Fox. 

In presenting you this letter from the Queen, my Sovereign, terminating 
my diplomatic functions as Her Majesty’s Representative in the United 
States, it becomes a welcome part of my duty to express to you the sense I 
entertain of the kindness and courtesy which I have uniformly experienced 
both from yourself and trom those who have preceded you in the high office 
of President of the Republic. 

It has always been my wish, as it has been my duty, to labour for the 
preservation of peace, and for the establishment of a durable national friend- 
ship between the two countries; and whilst it has more than once fallen to 
my lot, during the period of my service here, to treat with the United States 
of matters that involved very serious difference of opinion, I am happy in 
bearing testimony to the fact, that those controversies have been conducted on 
the part of the United States, as I hope they have also been un my part, in the 
temperate and respectful form which best’ befits the official representatives of 
powerful and enlightened nations. 

In taking my official leave of you, Mr. President, I hope you will allow me 
to add the assurance of the sincere interest that | shall always feel for your 
own personal happiness and welfare. 

The President's Replu. 

It gives me great pleasure in this, our last official interview, to say that, 
during our residence here, you have seduloasly cultivated the friendly relations 
which subsist between the two Governments, and that your official intercourse 
has been highly agreeable to this Government. While I cannot but regret 
the termination of your mission, it is yet a source of much satistaetion to be- 
lieve that you are to be succeeded by one who will bring with him the same 
friendly dispositions which you have always manifested. 

In bidding you adieu, I can only wish you a safe return to your native 
land, and many superadded days of health and happiness. 

Mr. Pakenham’s Address. 

I have the honour to place in your Excellency’s hands the letter of the 
Queen, my Sovereign, accrediting me as Her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States. 

Your Excellency is already aware of her Majesty’s earnest desire to cultivate 
and maintain the most friendly understanding with this country. 

Permit me, Sir, to take this opportunity of assuring you, that it will be the 
object of my highest ambition so to conduct my intercourse with your Ex- 
cellency’s Government as to contribute, in as far as in me may lie, to the ful- 
lilment of her Majesty’s friendly intentions towards the Government and 
People of the United States, 

The President’s Reply lo Mr. Pakenham. 

It aflords me great pleasure to receive the assurances which you give me 
of the friendly dispositions of her Britannic Majesty towards the Government 
and the People of the United States. And I indulge the hope that your 
residence near this Government may be attended by the establishment, on a 
firmer basis, of the relations of amity and peace which so happily existed be- 
tween the two countries. 1 also trust, Sir, that you will find your residence 
here every way personally agreeable to you. I give you the assurance that 
nothing on my part shall be wanting to make it so. 


_DIED.—-On the Sth day of February, inst., at sea, on his return from St. Thomas, to 
New York, Wittiam H Latuam, of London, formerly of the Dublin theatre, and late 
of the Park theatre, in this city. 


On the 22d of January, at her residence oa Lake Erie, U.C., Curtstixa McGarecor, 
widow of the late Co). George McGregor, C. B 
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ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP HIBERNIA. 

The Steamer of the 4th. instant arrived at Boston on Monday last and we 
have received by her, files of London papers to the day preceding. 

Parliament was opened by Her Majesty in person on the Ist and it is 
stated that onthis occasion,the House of Lords presented more than the usual 
array of splendour. The speech we give in a previous column. It evident- 
ly was drawn up with a view to avoid the introduction of topics which might 
produce debate, yet, in that which followed, on moving the usual address, an 
amendment was ofiered by Mr. Sharman Crawtord, the purport of which was, 
that the House would feel it their duty to inquire into grievances before they 
voted the supplies ; this, as was to be expected, met with little support from any 
quarter, and there were but 29 votes in its favour in a House of upwards of 
250 members. Mr. Warourton, Lord J. Russell and Sir Robert Peel strongly 
condemned the project it indicated, which was to stop the supplies by the act 
ofan obtrusive minority moving adjournments. It was a resource, the pre- 
mier said, only to be reserved for extreme occasions, and if it should be 
drawn into practice now, no future government however popularly construct- 
ed, could carry on public affairs in the face of an opposing minority, however 
small. 

The address in the Llouse was moved by Lord Clare and seconded by Mr. 
Cardwell, in maiden speeches, which drew forth an eulogium from Sir 
Robert Peel and the expression of a hope, that their success on the occasion 
might stimulate them to apply their abilities to the public service, 

The further debate was chicily important inasmuch as it drew from Sit 
Robert Peel, a declaration that the present ministers did not intend to alter, 
repeal, or modify the existiag Corn-law. More than a general reference to 
Ireland was deprecated during the jwiicial inquiry now pending in Dublin, 
and we are happy to add that a general concurrence was expressed in the be- 
lief, that a wholesome and probably permanent improvement had taken place 
in all branches of domestic industry. 

In the House of Lords, the Earl of Eldon moved the address, which was 
seconded by Lord Hill, also the holder of an illustrious title. The former is 
represented to be quite as staunch a supporter of Church and State, as the late 
Earl, only that his support partakes more of the character of youthful enthu- 
siasm. It was Lord Hill’s first appearance in the House, and he is said to 
have evinced very great embarrassment. 

In the Upper House, the address was carried without a division. In ihe 
Lower House, by a majority of 156, which shows an increase rather 
than a diminution in the strength of the present ministry. 

On the following day, in the House, a question was put to Ministers re- 
garding their views on the course pursued by Sir Charles Metcalfe on the 
late momentous question in Canada, and it will be seen by our extracts, that 
the policy pursued by the Governor General meets their unqualified approba- 





tion. We had little doubt before on this point. The idea of making the 








patronage of the Crown subservient to the interests of a party, would, in a 
Colony, be productive of the worst consequences, particularly, as in this 
case, if one of those parties be of very ambiguous loyalty. 

A motion was also made in the House to rescind the standing order which 
precludes the debating of petitions. In opposing it, Sir Robert Peel said that 
in former days it was thought useful to allow an opportunity of speaking n 
petitions for the sake of members who wanted the confidence necessary for 
general debate, but that the confidence of members was notably increased 
since that time. 

Mr. O'Connell and his fellow agitators are now fairly on their trial, not- 
withstanding every exertion made by him and his Counsel to obtain delay, 
and Dublin and all other parts of Ireland are as tranquil as if no trial was in 
progress. The opening speech of the Attorney-General, we regret much our 
space will not permit us to give entire; we have been able to place only a 
sketch of it among our extracts, but it contains the spirit and pith of it. It ap- 
pears to us a calm and lucid exposition of the whole Conspiracy, and if the 
law as laid down by the Attorncy-General be correct, we think there can be 
no doubt as to the verdict. No one can deny that the agitators “have en- 
deavoured to create discontent and disafiection among her Majesty’s subjects 
and to stir up hatred, jealousy, and ill-will between different classes of her 
Majesty’s subjects, and especially to promote amongst her Majesty’s subjects 
in [reland feelings of ill-will and hostility towards and against her Majesty’s 
subjects in England.” Whatever, however, may be the verdict in Dublin, it 
is very clear that the prosecution will be really tried in England. here, the 
reported evidence will be carefully considered, and the judgment passed on it, 
and from the whole, Parliament will decide whether the existing laws suffice 
to preserve the tranquillity of the Country and prevent a recurrence of the 
deplorable scenes which the last twelve months have exhibiteg 

The case for the Crown having closed on the 26th, on the following day, 
Mr. Shiel, M. P., opened forthe defence as counsel for John O’Connell. His 
speech, it would be vam to deny, was characterized by a high degree of elo- 
quence ; still it wanted one of its chief requisites, arguments. It loses sight of 
the question before the Jury, and puts the law and policy of the British Gov- 
ernment on its trial. “A mind gifted any way so slightly,” says a London 
paper, “ with the clements of reasoning power must seek for proof of Mr. O’- 
Connell’s innocence, or indeed of any other fact, but of Mr. Shiel’s rich vocab- 
ulary, somewhere else than in the speech of that gentleman.” 

On the 30th of January, or fourteenth day of the trial, a very unfortunate 
circumstance occurred. A Mr. Fitzgibbon addressed the Jury as counsel for 
Dr. Gray, one of the proprietors of the F’veeman’s Journal, and in the course of 
his speech having used some expression, ascribing to the Attorney General, 
unfair and dishonourable conduct in the management of the prosecution, the 
latter took occasion of the Court adjourning tor some moments in the middle 
of the day 4o send a slip of paper across the table to his adversary, demanding 
the retraction of the offensive expressions, ora meeting. Mr. Fitzgibbon lai¢ 
the matter before the Court and something like a reconciliation was effected. 
It is of course impossible to justify an act of this kind, yet in palliation, it 
should be known that Mr. Fitzgibbon is “ one who was ready to ineur any per- 
sonal responsiblity, in which his observations may involve him,” and that a 
systematic attempt was made to irritate him and throw him off his guard.— 
The Dublin evening mail says: 

‘ At an early hour on Monday it was boasted by the friends of the traver- 
sers—and was matter of such public notoriety that nothing but a sense of deli- 
cacy, and a desire not to anticipate the line intended to be taken by any advo- 
cate, prevented our noticing it in the publication of that evening—that Mr. 
Fitzgibbon’s instructions were to ‘kill and slay’——and that no doubt he would 
do his work efficiently. This was the impression made upon the minds of the 
gentlemen attached to the London press, many of whom talked of it in this 
office; it was the impression made upon the public mind ; and it is not reason- 
able to suppose that ‘some d—d good-natured friend’ did not give the Attor- 
ney-General a hint of what was in preparation forhim! It was further 
boasted that the right honourable gentleman was hasty in coming to conclu- 
sions, easy of excitement, sensitive in disposition, and quick of temper—that 
a trap was set for him, and that he was sure to be caught.’ 

Mr. Roebuck brought the matter before the House, and made a most severe 
attack on the conduct of the Attorney-General, in which he was supported by 
the members of a kindred school of politics. Sir R. Peel said, that improper 
as the conductof the Attorney-General had undoubtedly been, Mr. Roebuck’s 
observations were muchmore severe and censorious, than the occasion required, 
that some allowance should be made for human feelings under strong excite- 
ment. Lord Stanley, with reference to the occasional excesses of its own de- 
bates,exhorted the House to make allowance for infirmities which were not fhose 
of the Irish Attorney General alone. He himself had often been the first to lose 
his temper, and the first to regret it. He added, that so little premeditation 
had there been inthis unfortunate step, that only twelve hours before it, the 
Attorney General, in a letter to the Government, describing the systematic at- 
tempts to entrap him into some error of this kind, had expressed a resolution 
that nothing should induce him to lose his temper 


Mr. O'Connell himself was to address the Jury a day or two after our last 
accounts from Dublin came away, and the trials will be closed much sooner 
than was anticipated. 

The activity of the Anti-Corn-Law league has roused the supporters of 
that measure to activity and extraordinary exertions, and associations under 
the title of the Anti-league are fast forming throughout the Kingdom, and 
collecting subscriptions which already vie in amount with the collec- 
tions of their opponents. The Duke of Nortolic and the Duke of Richmond 
are in the field, and we should not be surprised if the extraordinary display of 
strength made by the Anti-league, is one of the causes of the bold resolution 
expressed by the minister, that he will make no change in the Corn-Laws. 

Accounts of the death of the Prince of Saxe Coburg, father of Prince Co- 
burg, are stated to have reached England. It must, however, have been just 
betore the departure ofthe steamer, as, on the 2nd., the Queen held a court— 
and in the evening, Her Majesty and Prince Albert were present at the per- 
formance of the French plays. 

The accounts from the Continent are of no great interest. France is tran- 
qnil. Notwithstanding some violent debates in the Chamber of Deputies, on 
the Address in answer to the King’s speech, and a somewhat diminished ma- 
jority, we think there is every appearance that M. Guizot will maintain his 
post. 

In Spain, the Government continues to act in the most despotic manner— 
filling all offices with its partizans ; and this, perhaps, is the cause, that all is 
now quiet there. 


Is the Income tax to be repealed? There is some doubt if this impost will 
be taken off, notwithstanding that foreign wars have ceased, that trade is re- 
viving, and that the treasury is overflowing. The Royal Speech, much as all 
are in the habit of complaining of its brevity and uneommunicative charac- 
ter, always shadows forth the views and intentions of the existing cabinet. In 
the Speech of the present session inserted elsewhere, it will be observed, that 
Her Majesty exhorts the House of Commons to be most careful to uphold 
the “ public credit.” ‘The force of this caution is not very obvious in the pre- 
sent productive state of the Revenue, unless the government dread some at- 
tack on one or more of the great sources of National taxation, by the reform- 
ers. It is, however, apparent to every one, that in the present rising state of 
the national resources, the income tax might, towards the close of the year, 
be given up, unless Sir Robert Peel has in view some new policy. This has 
given rise to the supposition that he contemplates an abandonment of the du- 
ties on timber, sugar, cotton, and other raw materials used by the British manu- 
facturers, If such be the object in view, the income tax will still be wanted, but 
England will have in liew a revival of trade and an increase of her experts 
to a very material extent, inducing, it is hoped, a state of prosperity that will 
render the obnoxious tax far less burdensome than at present. The plan, if 
it really be contemplated, isone of great consequence, and will be atiended with 
important effects. 
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‘THE PARLIAMENTARY SESSION. 

Parliament being now fairly in Session it may be an object of some interes; 
to examine the subjects that will almost to a certainty come under discussion. 
That the present Cabinet is still powerful, and that all the reports of the resig- 
nation of Sir Robert Peel are idle rumours, js sufficiently obvious from the 
wo facts, that no opposition was offered to the address in the House of Lords 
and that the amendments proposed in the other house by Mr. Hume and Mr. 
Sharman Crawford were defeated with such large majorities. The turbulent 
Irish question wili, should O’Connell escape punishment, give some serious 
uneasiness to the Peel and Wellington ministry, because the acquittal of the 
great agitator would give such an impulse to the cause of repeal that the gov- 
ernment would find it necessary to come down to Parliament for greater pow- 
ers, and the opposition that would there meet such a proposition in the now 
divided state of the tory party, arising from the free-lrade propensities ot Sir 
Robert Peel, might seriously damage the Cabinet. Such additional powers 
might have been obtained without difficulty a year ago, but there are certain- 
ly many more difficulties in the way now. 

Taking it for granted that the ministers will, for the present at any rate, 50 
on and carry with them their usual majorities in the House of Commons, the 
business of the session will proceed, according to the present appearance of 
things, with great activity. The three great questions of Free Trade, Nalion- 
al Education, and Affairs of Ireland, must occupy much attention. The first 
question is daily becoming more formidable from the increasing strength of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League, not only in the acquisition of funds but inthe con- 
stant adhesion of new and powerful friends. ‘The Marquis of Westmiaster, 
among others, has lately joined that body, and thrown into its, purse £500! and 
many noblemen and gentlemen, who have large landed possessions, are be- 
coming converts in the same way. A rally has certainly been made by the oppo- 
nents of free trade, and as these have heretofore formed a portion of the sup- 
porters of Sir Robert Peel, he has been induced to declare that the sliding scale 
shall be adhered to. Such a declaratiun was necessary to preserve that sup- 
port which he could not do without; but it will not prevent Mr. Cobden and 
his party from bringing forward motions for a fixed duty, which motions will 
be supported by Lord John Russell and the Whigs. The corn laws then will 
be a fruitful subject of discussion, and will agitate the country very considera- 
bly, but it is not clear with what results. Sir Robert Peel, although pledged 
to the sliding scale, might consent to a reduction of the altitude in the range 
of that scale should he be hard pushed by the free traders. We do not think 
that anything beyond this will be done during the session. 

The question of National Education must again cume up, and, possibly, in 
its naked form—not, as last year, in combination with the factory system.— 
The Bill of last year was defeated by the Dissenters on sectarian grounds, 
and the rising generation have, in consequence, lost another year’s instruction. 
We trust these opponents will give way a little now, and for the sake of those 
tor whom the good is intended, take the best measure they can get—and ask 
fur a more comprehensive one hereafter, should it be found necessary. Sir 
James Graham, the Home Secretary, who will manage the case on behalf of 
the government, is ready to meet them in a liberal spirit—but he cannot, and 
will not, give up everything. 

In reading that portion of the Queen’s Speech which refers to Ireland, it is 
evident that extensive measures are under consideration for bettering the con- 
dition of that fine but distracted country. The law of landlord and tenant-- 
public improvement, social and physical—and registration, are glanced at with 
a significance that indicates sincerity on the part of the Government in their 
promises to do something. Grants of money for draining and road-making—a 
provision tor the Catholic clergy—and the endowment of colleges for educating 
those clergy may possibly be among the objects of the people now in power 
The conviction of O’Connell, and the tranquillity that would for atime fol- 
low that event, would enable ministers to bring forward their plans with less 
embarrassment and with stronger probability of ultimate success. That such 
will be the result should be the constant prayer of every one who values the 
peace, safety, and prosperity of the country. 





The report of the death of Madame Catalini, turns out to be untrue. 

Sir Francis Burdett has paid the debt of nature. So, also, has Lady Bur- 
dett—who was a daughter of the late Mr. Coutts. Both were interred on the 
same day. We are obliged to defer a notice of the career of Sir Francis, un- 
ti] next week. 

We find the following in a London paper. 


A Royal pardon has been extended to five transported prisoners who were 
undergoing their sentence in New South Wales, in consequence of the part 
taken by them in the late rebellion in Canada ; namely, Pierce Hector Morin, 
Achille Morin, Charles Huot, Louis Pinsonnault, and Rene Pinsonnault. 


Lorp Carpican.—In the Court of Common Pleas, Mr. Sergeant Channel! 
obtained a rule, in the cause of Lord William Paget versus the Earl of Cardi- 
gan, to show cause why the defendant should not have judgment, as in case of 
nonsuit. ‘The plantiff had stopped an action tor criminal conversation with 
his wife by withdrawing the record. 





«*,Friday next, being St. David's day, will be celebrated in a becoming 
manner Welsh Societies of this city. The Welsh National Society 
will “hold high festival” at Concert Hall, on the evening of the above day ; 
and we understand that they so far depart from established custom as to an- 
nounce an “ Oratorical and Musical Festival” for the occasion—omitting the 
usual dinner. The St. David's Benevolent Society, on the other hand, have 
issued tickets for a dinner, to be given atthe Tivoli Saloon. As these Socie- 
ties have benevolence for their basis, we hope they may both be well supported 
on the occasion. 

We have just received the March Number of the Columbian Magazine 
It is an admirable Number, both for its prints and letter-press. The prints 
have been engraved expressly for this periodical, and are of a very superior 
kind. The plate of the Fashions, tor March, will doubtless be very accepta- 
ble to the lady readers of the Columbian. 

The literary contents of this Number contain, among others, contributions 
by H. W. Herbert, Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, T. 8. Arthur, the Editor, Mrs. C. 
Butler, and P. Benjamin. 

This is certainly the best number that has yet been issued ; and if the pro- 
gressive rate of improvement at present visible, is continued, the Columbian 
will stand unrivalled among the American Monthlies. 





MR. BARRY’S LECTURE. 

The worthy stage manager of the Park has taken the advantage of his 
leisure to prepare a Lecture in defence of Theatrical amusements, which 
he presented to the public on Thursday evening last at the Society Library in 
the form of a Lecture, and drew together a highly intelligent and select audi- 
tory, by whom it was received withthe warmest expressions of approbation. 

The Lecture was a manly but modest defence of the Drama, against the 
vituperations of fanatical bigotry and prejudice. We have not space to enter 
into a detailed analysis of Mr. Barry’s elaborate discourse; there were 
several points that told with powerful force, we would particularize more espe- 
cially his appeals to Scripture to prove, that no positive denunciation is there 
to be found against stage representations, and to the fact that St. Paul quotes 
liberally from Dramatic writers—a proof that the source from which these 
quotations were drawn, could not have been the polluted streams, the denoun- 
cers of the Drama in the present day seem to imagine them—and no less ef- 
fective was the eloquent peroration of his discourse, in which he vividly 
portrayed the aim of the rigid fanaticism of the day, that would extinguish 
the brightest creations of genius, and deprive the human mind of every inno- 
cent relaxation and amusement. 

We wish that other able pens and voices were raised on the same subject. 
‘There is a species of cant afloat that stands sadly in need of the castigating 
lash of powerful intellects, to arrest its sickening influence; and there are few 
subjects in which this fanatical spirit of the age is more conspicuous than in 





its indiscriminate censure of the Drama. We are no advocates for the abuses 
of the stage—but history, experience, and every-day observation, testify to the 
fact that the mass of mankind must be amused; and a well-governed Theatre 
presents the least objectionable (because it is the most intellectual) amusement 
that can be prepared for the craving appetites of the public. 

Mr. Barry, we hear, will deliver his Defence of the Drama, in Boston. We 
do not doubt that it will receive the attention of the Bostonians ; and we would 
further suggest to Mr. Barry, from some experience in these matters, to curtail 
his somewhat diffuse compendium of the early History of the Drama: it is 
prolix and tedious in a Lecture-room, as the facts are familiar to most of those 
who would attend his address; an infusion of spirit into his style of delivery, 
would also materially improve a repetition of the lecture. We appreciate the 
good taste which induces Mr. Barry to subdue his powers; but it is danger- 
ous to allow an audience to become wearied, from lack of vigour in the 
speaker. 


THE DRAMA. 

It is generally understood that the Park opens on the 4th “ prox.” with the 
Seguins and Shrival. If Mr. Simpson intends making Opera his chief fea- 
ture we trust he is well provided with a list of new ones, calculated to in. 
sure success. We know that these are now easy of access through Bunn of 
Drury-Lane, and Madox,of the Princes Theatre. English versions of Lucia 
de Lammermoor, Semiramide, Lucrezia Borgia, Lac du Fees, Diamans de 
la Couroune, I’Puritani, and Don Pasquale, have been playing in London, in 
their English dress, with marked success, and would doubtless prove equally 
attractive here ; besides these, Balfe’s new opera of the Bohemian, founded on 
the popular Ballet of La Gitana, is also waiting a transportation to America, 
by some spirited manager. Mr. Simpson has therefore abundant novelty court 
ing his acceptance, and we cannot allow ourselves to doubt the willingness of 
the public to support the cost of the experiment. These English adaptations 
ofthe popular Italian operas, played against Palmo, will, if we mistake not, 
prove equally beneficial to both of the managers. 

Bowery Tueatre.—Rienzi, one of the most classical Melo-Dramas in the 
extensive stock list of this theatre, was revived on Monday last, with its ac- 
customed success. The piece is produced.in a style creditable to the manage- 
ment, but does not exhibit that gorgeous outlay which it displayed in its origi- 
nal representation. J. R. Scott personates the haughty Tribune, and as far 
as mere physique is concerned, he is perhaps equal to Hamblin. He does 
not, however, render the poetry of the language equal to his predecessor, 
The other characters are respectable ; and while crowded houses nightly re- 
ward the manager’s exertions, we opine that the public feel no want of any 
improvement or addition to the company. é 

Ovympic Taeatre.—Mitchell has achieved a triumph this week, that 
really deserves to be recorded as a ne plus ultra of managerial skill. In a 
Theatre not larger than a modern Salon, and with no addition to his stock 
company, he has produced Cindereila, with all the original music, with scenic 
eflects equal, in parts, to anything we have witnessed in New York: and, in 
fact, with an ensemble of the whole Opera, that has drawn together crowded 
houses, composed of the fashion and taste of the city. We confess as honest 
critics, that to thoroughly enjoy Mitchell’s representation of this favourite 
Opera, we have been compelled to keep down our reminiscences of the mag- 
nificent casts we have before witnessed; this done, and Mitchell’s Cinderela 
is astonishing, and M =‘ Taylor, as the Prima Donna, becomes elevated into 
an Austin or a Wood—and the same halo of imagination invests the other 
members of the operatic troupe. 

In sober earnest, we must do justice to the admirable tact displayed by all 
the performers. Mrs. Timm played the Prince with spirit, and sang the musie 
with taste and feeling ; her concerted parts were particularly effective. Miss 
Taylor gave the whole of the music in a neat and pleasing style, which is 











rightly increasing in expression. She has evidently made the music of the 
| part a severe study, and could she make the acting of the character equally 
effective, she would be a charming Cinderella—nature has given her all the 
requisites. Mrs. Booth is exceedingly happy as Clorinda, and the useful Mrs 
Watts is a very respectable Thisbe. Nickenson does all he can for Pompo- 
lino, and could we forget Placide, he might be deemed respectable. Walcott 
is the best acting Dandini we have had in New York—it is really superb. 
His duett, “ Sir, a secret,” both in the singing and acting, was inimitable. 
But what shall we say of Holland’s Pedro! it is actually the very soul of the 
opera—irresistibly comic, and yet kept within the bounds of sound good acting. 
It is really a gem of rich humorous delineation. 

The Fairies, headed by their beautiful Queen, for Miss Clarke well deserves 
the appellation, and the sylph-like little Darlington, sing, dance, and group, 
as Fairies alone are supposed to enact, these charms. 

The Scenery, by Bengough, is in parts exceedingly fine—particularly the 
opening one of the Fairy Haunt, and the exterior of the [luminated Palace 
by Moonlight—they are Pictures ; their softness and exquisite finish are worthy 
of all praise. As usual at this house, the costumes, properties, and minutia, 
are all in keeping, but on a more imposing scale than any previous attempt 
of Mitchell's; and we doubt not, from the increasing apprvbation the opera 
n receives, that it will amply repay the expense. We must not omit to 
name the admirable manner in which Marks conducts his miniature orches- 
tra,—it seems to dilate under his skilful management into a full and perfect 
accompaniment; nor is the precision of the chorusses, under his able drilling, 
less worthy of commendation. 


PALMO’S ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE. 

Since our last, the opera of Belisario has continued to attract full and fash- 
ionable audiences, 

The opera is, generally, better performed than at the time we last wrote. — 
The principals seem to have gained more confidence, and with it more cer- 
tainty. 

Mademoiselle Borghese gave much more effect to her role than usual. In 
all those portions where the tenderer feelings are exhibited, she displayed a 
sweetness and correctness of expression, truly charming. The whole of the 
scene where she liberates her Father, and acknowledges herself to him, was 
beautifully conceived—indeed, both Borghese and Valtellina exceed all their 
previous efforts in this seene. In this scene, also, Perozzi displays the best of 
his powers. Since our last there is an evident desire on his part to subdue his 
voice, to give greater light and shade to his peformance ; and we feel assured 
that, could he be aware of the improved quality of tone he produces, when not 
forcing his voice, he would persevere in this course, and reserve his power only 
for great effect. 

Signora Majocchi improves greatly. The first time we saw her, at Niblo’s, 
we were fully impressed with the belief that she possessed powers of no ordi- 
nary quality—-to develope which, practice, and the experience it gives, was 
only necessary. Her intonation is more correct now ; her cadenzas are exe- 
cuted with more ease, though still somewhat cramped and uncertain, In the 
last scene of the opera—the whole weight of which rests upon her—she sings 
and acts with gieat ability. She is energetic and impassioned ; the very im- 
personation of grief and remorse. 

Of Valtellina we have already spoken ; and we can only add that, less pas- 
sion, less gesture, and a general softening of the hard characteristics of his 
style, would render him the best Basso on this continent. 

The chorusses continue excellent—being, in truth, the best operatic chorus 
we have had here for years. Mr. Etienne has fulfilled his duties well, and 
deserves much credit. 

The band continues to work well, and, if it continue a few months under 
the able direction of Signor Rapetti, will become the best eperatic orchestra we 
have had since the Italian company was here. 

Lucia di Lammermoor is the next opera to be produced. When does our 
old favourite, Antognini, appear? His admirers begin to grow impatient for 
his coming. 
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CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 
No. 49 of the Albion re-publication of this interesting periodical has just 
been issued. 
The number opens with a curious paper, entitled “Parallel Ideas of Na- 
tions.” This paper, (which, by the by, is remarkably well-written,) is an in- 
genious exposition of the characteristics of various nations; and furnishes 
plausible reasons in explanation of the similarity of ideas and customs among 
nations speaking different tongues. 
The next article in order is the second of those interesting “ Letters on 
Chemistry,” by Professor Liebeg, the first of which gave so much pleasure to 
the lovers of science. The present letter treats mainly on the manufacture 
and properties of soda, and the important revolution which (under the name 
of chlorine) it has succeeded in working in the process of bleaching cotton, 
linen, paper, &c. 
“The Women of the Ban de la Roche ” treats of the philanthropic efiorts 
made by the venerable Oberlin, the pastor of Ban de la Roche, [an elevated 
and barren district of Alsace,] and his equally worthy wife, to reclaim the be- 
nighted inhabitants of that district from the errors of ignorance. 
Concerning the next article—“ Correspondence between Burns and Clarin- 
da”—we need say nothing in the way of explanation or eulogy, as the title 
of the paper is sufficiently explanatory. 
“Eight Months in Illinois,” purports to be the experience of one who by 
close ubservation has made himself master of much valuable information in 
relation to our Western territory, which cannot fail in proving valuable to the 
emigrant. That portion of this paper which explains the manner in which 
the Public Lands are disposed of, must prove particularly interesting. 
“Sandy Wright and the Orphan,” is an “ ow’re true tale,” extracted from 
Scenes and Legends in the North of Scotland. 
“Preservation of Animal Food;” “Governor Sewall;” and a continua- 
tion of the very popular “ Chit-Chat ;” complete this more than usually plea- 
sing number. 

The re-print of Cuampers’ EptnpurcuJovrnar is published every Monday 
morning from the office No. 3 Barclay-street ; and is furnished to subscribers 
at the rate of $1,50 per annum;—monthly numbers (in tinted and printed 
covers), 12 1-2 cents; single copies, 3 cents. Back numbers can be obtained 
from the commencement of the volume. 
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PALMO’S NEW YORK OPERA HOUSE. 
CHAMBERS STREET. 
Admission One Dollar to all parts of the House. Doors open at7. Performance to 
eommence at half-past 7. 
DAYS OF PERFORMANCE—MONDAY, WEDNESDAY AND FRIDAY. 
MONDAY EVENING, FEB. 26th 
The performance will commence with (Ist Ume), Donizetti’s Opera of 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR! 
Lord Henry Ashton....... <aeeny 


A ae eee s0660Esb< 860 Signor Valtellina 
Sie TEORCY, OF TPO coin cibisds bi oe icndenses-bde0s <es00csccec enh 
Lucia, Sister of Lord Ashton................-..2 Signora Borghese 
Guards Ladies, &c. by the Ladies and Geutlemen a the Chorus. 


I? For full particulars see bills of the day. 
I> Box Office open from ten to four o'clock. 
N. B.—The Theatre on the off nights will be let for Concerts or Lectures. 














CLASS 'TEACHING. 
R. BARTON (at the request of several Amateurs of the Flute) has opened two 
classes, of five Classes in each class. There will be a junior class for beginners 
and another for those who have made some progress on the instiument. The list for 
names will be found at Messrs, Firth & Hall's, Messrs. Atwill’s, Hewitt’s, Millett’s 
Chambe:s & Gordon’s Music Stores. Te:ms mcderate fed2att ' 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC 
COPYRIGHT OF EACH PAGE SECURED. 
T the New World Office , 30 Ann-street, New York, THE BEETHOVEN COLLEC- 
TION OF SACRED MUSIC, comprising themes now first arranged from the 
Imstrumental compositions of Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, and other eminent compos- 
ers ; and Origiual Tunes, Chants, and Anthems: the whole harmonized in Four Parts, 
with an accompaniment for the Organ. To which is prefixed a new Methed of Instruc- 


tion In the Rudiments of Music, and the art of reading with intonation, bv E. IVES 
W. ALPERS and H. €. TIMM. i ee es 





This book has been prepared by three distinguished and experienced Professors, and 
differs from the ordinary beoks of Church music, in the following particulars: Ist. The 
tausic which it contains is such as can be found in no other book, every page of it being 
copyrighted. 2d It is complete in its arrangement, the voice parts standing in their 
proper order, with separate score for the organ. 3d. The words of the entire hymn 
are printed so as to be easilv read with the music 4th. It will contain all the metres 
used in all the churches of different denominations, as well as all the service of the 
Episcopal Churches, including the Festivals. 5th. It is got up in a far superior style 
to any book of the kind which has appeared in this countly, Seing printed on a large 
and open page, with entirely new types. ; 

his collection is not, as its name would seem to imply, made up entirely cf selections 
from the works of Beethoven, but from those of Mozart, Hayan. Cramer, Pleyel, 
Steibelt, Kaliiwoda, Carter, Vulpius, Win er, A. Hasse, Herold, Hu fimeister, Ries, hei: 
lini, Vauhall, Hoderman, &c,&c. There are many admirable original contributions by 
the Edi.ors themselves, with many of the exquisite old German ( hora!s, ha: monized by 
that profound musician, Rink. “Besides appropriate psalms and hymus for every 
occ» sion, it conlauis the whole of the Church service, with anthems, &c., &c., for par- 
ticular days and season of the year. ; ; ‘ 

The work is admirable in form. and is printed as clearly as the finest copperplate 
engraving: the parts are arranged in preper order, and the eye 1s not annoyed by the 
accumulation of useless figures; for a full organ part is affixed to every piece of 
music through the book. The tunes are well voiced—great attention having been 
given to the melodial snecession of each part—thus rendeiing the most difficult of 
them comparatively easy of execution. Every thing is strictly and beautifully har- 
monized; rich, without being abstruse—pleasing, without being paltry. The woras 
are selected with great care, comprising many of the most beautiiul sacred pcems in 
our language. There is an instruction book appended to the work, by Mr. Ives—whe 
has had twenty years’ experience in teaching —which cannot fail to advance the pupil 
at a perfect railroad pace. 

ey a copy ; $9 for twelve copies. Choirs supplied on liberal terms. 
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Address 
J. WINCHESTER, Publisher, 30 Ann-street. 


’ TUITION IN MUSIC. 
OUIS STRACK most respectfully offers his services to the Ladies and Gent!emen of 
New York and Brooklyn as teacher of the Piano. 
Having discovered a method of instruction entirely his own, he pledges himself to 
advance those who have not any Knowledge of music, twice as fast as by any other 


mode heretofore used. Should the progress of the pupil not prove satisfactory after 
having taken six lessons, no charge will be made. ‘ 


= having received instructions already, will be taught according to the old 
method, 


Terms made known by applying at Geib & Walker’s, Music store, No. 23 Maiden 
lane, or 27 Courtlandt street. jan 20 3t 


JNO. W. 8S. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
469 Broadway. 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines lus Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that elicits 
the most luxuriant growth. it is an unfailing preventutive of baldness, and bestows 
a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific capable of sus- 
taining the hair against the effects of adamp atmosphere or crowded rooms. 

Cavtion.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words *: Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of ts.¢ label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, conta‘ning 29.028 Jetters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid. the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan. pimples, freckles and othe~ cutsneous disor 
ders, it is highly recommended to gentlemen to use afier shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft.and white in the most inclew ent weather. 

Rowlar d’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every boitle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Mes srg 


A Rowland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 
Feb 5—ly eow 


nov 11-3m 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MONUMENT, now 
being erected at Edinburgh, commenced by G. M. KEMP, Architect, in the spring 
of 1842, and to be finiehed in 1845, height 185 feet. The design is the most beauufy 
specimen of printed Gothic architecture of modern times. Sold by A. L. DICK, 66 
Pelsen-strest. at the very low price of $2 00 


Also for sale at the office of this Paper, 3 Barclay-street, New York. feb3 tf 











GRADUATE of the University of Cambridge in England, wishes to employ a few 
hours of each day in reading and reviewing the Classics with any young gentlemen 
of the University in this city, who may desire assistance in their studies. 
For particulars respecting terms, references, &c., apply at the office of the Albion, 
y street. oct 2—<f, 
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